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SOUTH OF THE BORDER — 


THE 


TIONS IN TRADE AND COMMERCE 


by ARTHUR L. NEAL 


‘anada is invaded by an 
come in armoured tanks. It 
steamship, ferry, aeroplane, and part 
deadly weapons 
customs examination 
from the United States 


| is H vear ( 


army 
travels by 


South 


millions 

motor-car 
(unmechanized) 
and it meets no barriers more formidable 
It comes from the 


AND NORTH 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA: THEIR RELA- 


strong. It does not 
by bus, by railway, 
afoot. It carries no 
than a routine 


It is the army of tourists 


“It is astounding to reflect that eighteen million of your people visited us last 


vear , said Hon. W. D 
speaking on behalf of C 


--uler 
anada in 


left C 3nadian Legation 
Above The | 


a broadcast 


ttawd, Canada 


Dominion Minister of Trade 
salute to the 


and Commerce 
‘United States 



















































Top, left to right:—Lumber ready for shipment, Port Ham- 
, mond, B.C. Interior of shingle mill, B.C. Pulowood opera- 


tion on the Pacif 


in connection with the opening of the 
New York World's Fair. This unexam- 
pled movement of millions of people cross- 


ing the frontier every year in both 
directions for Canada sends an army 
& southward too is but one manifes- 
tation of the cordial and intimate relations 


between the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States of America 

In these troubled times it is refreshing 
to contemplate the object lesson of inter- 
national amity that these two great nations 
give to the world [he structure of con- 
cord rests on a foundation of goodwill 
cemented by the binding forces of trade 
and investment 


Economic relations between Canada 
and the United States are intimate and 
many-sided They may conveniently be 


discussed under three main phases, viz 
Commerce, Tourist Trade, and Investment 
and Financial Relations 


COMMERCE 


Canada is a great trading nation 
[-xport trade is the most potent vitalizing 
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force in the Dominions economic lile 
Moreover, the Dominion is among the 
greatest contributors to world commerce 
\lthough only about thirty-first in popula- 
tion, Canada ranked in fifth place (accord- 
ing to latest peace-time figures) among the 
nations with regard to total foreign trade 
imports and exports combined. In value 
of exports, only the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany normally 
exceed the Dominion. With a population 
than one-tenth that of the United 
States. Canada has an export trade about 
one-third as large 

Canada possesses a great abundance in 
a comparatively small variety of natural 
resources. This fact has had tremendous 
influence on the Dominions economic 
development. Having prodigious capacity 
in certain specialized fields of production 
yet lacking population great enough to 
constitute an adequate domestic market 
the Dominion has had to look to the whole 
world for markets in order to foster the 
profitable and economic exploitation of 
natural resources and the development ol 
industry based upon them 

Canadian exports do not represent a 
mere overflow of surplus production into 
external markets. On the contrary, they 
are, for the most part, the outcome of a 
conscious and deliberate gearing of produc- 
tive effort to meet the needs of other 
countries for commodities which Canada s 
resources are capable of supplying far in 
excess of domestic requirements. In each 
of the main fields of Canadian primary 
production, export trade is indispensable 

[he adjacent and accessible market in 
the United States means much to Canada 
while the availability of Canadian supplies 
is no less important to that country 

[otal trade between Canada and the 
United States has, since 1927, been greate: 


less 


Agricultural implements equipped by Canadian-made 
rubber tires form an important item in Canada's export 
trade 
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than between any two countries in the 447 items or parts of items in the Canadian 
world. In the calendar year 1939 almost tariff. In the fiscal year ending March 
$900 million worth of goods crossed the 31, 1938, the value of imports represented 
international frontier The United States by these items was approximately $280 
is Canadas best customer and largest million, or fifty-eight per cent of the total 
outside source of supply, surpassing the value of all imports from that country 
United Kingdom in all recent years. At 
the same time, the United States buys The United States as a Market for Canadian 
from Canada more than from any other Products 
country, and sells more of its produce to 
Canada than to any other country except 
the United Kingdom 

Since January |, 1936, trade between 
Canada and the United States has been 
transacted under the operation of a Trade 
\greement first concluded in 1935, and 
renewed and extended in 1938. Though in 
some of the basic fields of production 
Canada and the United States are keen 
competitors, yet, in the infinite multitude 
and variety of commodities that present- 
day standards of living and _ industry 
require, they are in large measure comple- 
mentary. It is particularly noteworthy 
that in the negotiations which culminated 
in the [Trade Agreement, each country 
professed not to seek concessions at the 
expense of the other concessions which 
might have had the effect of destroying 
more trade and employment than they 
would create. On the contrary, the two 
countries undertook to work out a com- 
mercial settlement which would enable 
the industries of both to expand on sounder 
economic lines than was possible when 
high and frequently prohibitive tariffs 
stood on the statute books 

Concessions granted by the United 
States to Canada affected about eighty 
per cent of the value of dutiable goods in 
1937 and eighty-five per cent of the trade 
in tree goods [he tariff treatment ac- 
corded United States goods imported 
into Canada under the Agreement affects 


As already mentioned, the United 
States is Canada’s most important market 
Merchandise exports from Canada to the 
United States in 1939 amounted to 
$380,000,000. This represented forty-one 
per cent of total exports and was only 
slightly less than the Dominions exports 
to the whole Empire, and was nearly three 
times the value of exports to the continents 
of Asia, Africa, South America, and 
Oceania combined. This enormous market 
south of the border affords an outlet that 
is vital to several major sections of the 
Canadian economy, and an important 
secondary support of many others 

[he largest main group of exports 
from Canada to the United States is 
‘Wood, Wood Products and Paper’. Ex- 
ports under this heading amounted in 


White fox furs at one of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
western Arctic posts 
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in connection with the opening of the 
New York Worlds Fair. This unexam- 
pled movement of millions of people cross- 
ing the frontier every year in_ both 
directions for Canada sends an army 
southward too is but one manifes- 
tation of the cordial and intimate relations 
between the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States of America 

In these troubled times it is refreshing 
to contemplate the object lesson of inter- 
national amity that these two great nations 
give to the world [he structure of con- 
cord rests on a foundation of goodwill 
cemented by the binding forces of trade 
and investment 

Economic relations between Canada 
and the United States are intimate and 
many-sided. They may conveniently be 
discussed under three main phases, viz 
Commerce, Tourist Trade, and Investment 
and Financial Relations 


COMMERCE 


Canada is a great trading nation 
[-xport trade is the most potent vitalizing 


force in the Dominions economic life 
Moreover, the Dominion is among the 
greatest contributors to world commerce 
\lthough only about thirty-first in popula- 
tion, Canada ranked in fifth place (accord- 
ing to latest peace-time figures) among the 
nations with regard to total foreign trade 


imports and exports combined. In value 
of exports, only the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany normally 
exceed the Dominion. With a population 
less than one-tenth that of the United 
States Canada has an export trade about 
one-third as large 

Canada possesses a great abundance in 
a comparatively small variety of natural 
resources. This fact has had tremendous 
influence on the Dominions economic 
development. Having prodigious capacity 
in certain specialized fields of production 
vet lacking population great enough to 
constitute an adequate domestic market 
the Dominion has had to look to the whole 
world for markets in order to foster the 
profitable and economic exploitation of 
natural resources and the development of 
industry based upon them 

Canadian exports do not represent a 
mere overflow of surplus production into 
external markets. On the contrary, they 
are, for the most part, the outcome of a 
conscious and deliberate gearing of produc- 
tive effort to meet the needs of other 
countries for commodities which Canada s 
resources are capable of supplying far in 
excess of domestic requirements. In each 
of the main fields of Canadian primary 
production, export trade is indispensable 

[he adjacent and accessible market in 
the United States means much to Canada 
while the availability of Canadian supplies 
is no less important to that country 

Total trade between Canada and the 
United States has, since 1927, been greater 


Agricultural implements equipped by Canadian-made 
rubber tires form an important item in Canada's export 
trade 










































than between any two countries in the 
world. In the calendar year 1939 almost 
$900 million worth of goods crossed the 
international frontier. The United States 
is Canadas best customer and largest 
outside source of supply, surpassing the 
United Kingdom in all recent years. At 
the same time, the United States buys 
from Canada more than from any other 
country, and sells more of its produce to 
Canada than to any other country except 
the United Kingdom 

Since January |, 1936, trade between 
Canada and the United States has been 
transacted under the operation of a Trade 
\greement first concluded in 1935, and 
renewed and extended in 1938. Though in 
some of the basic fields of production 
Canada and the United States are keen 
competitors, yet, in the infinite multitude 
and variety of commodities that present- 
day standards of living and _ industry 
require, they are in large measure comple- 
mentary. It is particularly noteworthy 
that in the negotiations which culminated 
in the [Trade Agreement, each country 
professed not to seek concessions at the 
expense of the other concessions which 
might have had the effect of destroying 
more trade and employment than they 


would create. On the contrary, the two 
countries undertook to work out a com- 
mercial settlement which would enable 


the industries of both to expand on sounder 


economic lines than was possible when 
high and frequently prohibitive tariffs 
stood on the statute books 

Concessions granted by the United 
States to Canada affected about eighty 


per cent of the value of dutiable goods in 
1937 and eighty-five per cent of the trade 
in free goods (he tariff treatment ac- 
corded United States goods imported 
into Canada under the Agreement affects 
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447 items or parts of items in the Canadian 
tariff. In the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1938, the value of imports represented 
by these items was approximately $280 
million, or fifty-eight per cent of the total 
value of all imports from that country 


The United States as a Market for Canadian 
Products 


As already mentioned, the United 
States is Canada’s most important market 
Merchandise exports from Canada to the 
United States in 1939 amounted to 
$380,000,000. This represented forty-one 
per cent of total exports and was only 
slightly less than the Dominion’s exports 
to the whole Empire, and was nearly three 
times the value of exports to the continents 
of Asia, Africa, South America, and 
Oceania combined. This enormous market 
south of the border affords an outlet that 
is vital to several major sections of the 
Canadian economy, and an _ important 
secondary support of many others 

[he largest main group of 
from Canada to the United States is 
‘Wood, Wood Products and Paper’. Ex- 
under this heading amounted in 
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FROM COAST 


FOREST 
AND 
WATER 


FORM FOUNDATION 
PULP AND 


yp 

Aerial view of the Grand 
Mére Power House of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company, and the Laurentide 
division of the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation, Quebe: 


ABOVE 


Plant of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Company, Ontario 





ABOVE 

An aerial view of the ‘largest 

paper mill in the world’ 

Canadian International Paper 

Company's plant at Three 
Rivers, Quebec. 


Margaret Bourke White Phot 


LEFT 

Loading freight cars, within 

the mill, with Canadian news 

print for export. Every care.is 

taken to insure the paper 

arriving at the press-room in 
perfect condition 





Courtesy Pulp & Paper Magazine 


oT TO COAST 
RESOURCES 


POWER 


OF CANADA'S 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


TOP 

Cheap power turns the wheels 
of industry Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario 


ABOVE 
General view of the Powell 
River Paper Company's plant, 
British Columbia, with log 
pond in the foreground. 


Courtesy Pulp & Parer Magazine 





ABOVI 

Aerial view of an_ industrial 

section of Three Rivers show- 

ing in the foreground the plant 

of the Wayagamack division of 

the Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, Ltd 
Canadian Airways Photo 


RIGHT 
Canada's newest newsprint 
mill, the Quebec North Shore 
Paper Company at Baie Co- 
meau. The St. Lawrence River 
becomes the Gulf: of St 
Lawrence at this point. 


Courtesy Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co 





Left Harvest time n 
Canada's maple woods 


Right Quality 
seed potatoes for the 
United States farmer 


Left Government 
official placing registra 
tion mark on Canadian 
cheese for export 
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1939 to $166 million. The largest 
item was newsprint paper, valued at 
million. The Dominion's excellent water- 
power resources combined with immense 
areas of pulpwood forests provide a natural 
basis for the pulp and paper industry 
Canada exports more newsprint than the 
rest of the world combined. The industry 
has, in fact, been built upon trade abroad 
and owes its advance to the demands of 
the United States market, four-fifths of 
Canada s newsprint exports proceeding to 
that country. Second only in importance 
to newsprint are exports ol wood-pulp to 
the United States, which were valued in 
1939 at nearly $27 million. Other exports 
of forest origin include planks and boards 
valued at $17 million; shingles (principally 
red cedar and exported from British 
Columbia) nearly $8 million; telephone 
and logs 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 

valued at $79 million, were the next largest 
group in value of exports to the United 
States in 1939. The figures are, however 
somewhat illusory, since the total com- 
prises largely of wheat and other grains 
which are mainly re-shipped from the 
United States to some other destination 
[he Canadian statistics show this wheat 
as going to the United States, in absence 
of certain knowledge, at the time it leaves 
Canada, of where it will ultimately be 
consumed. Nevertheless, the United States 
offers a profitable outlet for numerous 
products of Canadian farms. Important 
among them are potatoes, exports of which 
were valued at over $900,000 in 1939 
Seed potatoes grown in Canada are found 
superior to those of more southern climates 
and to be high in vields. Exports of 


poles 


Beef in the form of live cattle tinds favour south of the border 









SOUTH OF THE BORDER—AND NORTH 
turnips and clover and alfalfa seeds are 
important, while the market for blue- 
berries in the United States provides a 
profitable use for land which might other 
wise be unproductive. The typically Cana 
dian products of the maple tree (sugar 
and syrup) find a substantial market in the 
United States. Canadian cheese is highly 
regarded in the Lnited States because of its 
low moisture content and high quality 
while numerous other products, partly on 
account of the government grading system 
which assures dependable quality, find a 
market in the United States notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the agriculture in that 
country competes with agriculture’ in 
Canada over its whole range of products 
[here are also a number of manufactures 
of agricultural products exported to the 
United States. Of these the most notable 
is alcoholic beverages, exports to the United 
States being valued in 1939 at about 
$8 million 

[he Canadian farmer also finds in the 
Linited States a large and increasing market 
for his products in the field of animal 
husbandry. Animal product exports, (in- 
cluding fishery products), in 1939 reached a 
total of $44 million. The principal items 


were: live cattle, valued at nearly $14 
million: furs, valued at $6'% million: hides 


and skins, $3 million: leather, at over $1 
million; meats, nearly $1 million; not to 
mention a large number of other products 

[he American taste for sea-foods is 
reflected in large imports of fish from 
Canada, notwithstanding that the United 
States has an extensive fishing industry of 
its own. Exports of fishery products from 
Canada in 1939 amounted to $10% million 
[he fresh-water fisheries of Ontario and 


Champion car-lot fat cattle, Alberta 
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TYPICAL SCENES OF 
CANADA'S 
FISHING INDUSTRY 
IN ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC WATERS 


Top:—The doryman comes aboard, in the North Atlantic 


Centre top:—Hauling lobster traps, off Prince Edward Island 


Lower right-—A fair wind — hoisting sail for the Grand Banks 


Left:—Pacific salmon fishermen hauling in a purse seine 


Photos courtesy Dept. of Fisheries, Ottawa 









































Manitoba contribute to the exports ol 
fish as well as both the east and west 
coasts. Ihe principal varieties are fresh 
lobster, whitefish, smelts, salmon, and 


halibut 
Canada produces four of the worlds 


most indispensable industrial metals 

nickel, copper, lead, and zinc, each in 
enormous quantities. [hat these and other 
base metals, with silver and platinum, 


are produced more for foreign manufactures 
than for domestic industry is indicated by 
the export of over ninety per cent of the 
entire output. The United States is a 
substantial outlet for these products, total 
exports of non-ferrous metals being valued 
at nearly $50 million in 1939. The prin- 
cipal individual metals were as follows 


Nickel $28,743,453 
Copper 8.512.369 
Lead 400.352 
Zinc 447 502 
\luminium 692,323 
Platinum 64,8608 
Silver 8.274.760 

Canada produces a great variety of 
non-metallic minerals of economic value 


[he principal item under this head—coal 

does not enter into export trade except 
in a minor way, or indirectly through the 
medium of the manufactured goods it 
helps to make. Asbestos, which, after coal 
is the principal non-metallic produced in 
Canada, is shipped to all parts of the 
globe. In 1939 exports of asbestos to the 
United States were valued at nearly $8 
million, being more than half the total 
exports ol this product Gsypsum ranks 
fourth in importance among the non- 
metallics produced in Canada. Many large 
deposits of gypsum occur throughout the 
Dominion, but production is chiefly from 
Hants, Inverness, and Victoria, in Nova 
Scotia; Hillsborough in New Brunswick 


Interior of a west coast salmon cannery. 
Canadian fish ready for export 
in an eastern Canadian port 


Fosbery Photos 


Left 


Right Typical scene 








SOL THE BORDER—AND NORTH 








TH OF 


Paris, Ontario: Gypsumville and Amaranth 
Manitoba; and Falkland, British Columbia 
Nearly half of Canadas production is 
exported in the crude form from Nova 
Scotia. The United States is the principal 
market and special steamships transport it 
from the seaboard deposits to that country 
Exports in 1939 were valued at more than 
$1414 million 

Exports of artificial abrasives to the 
United States in 1939 amounted to 
$3,300,000 which represented about 
seventy-five per cent of the total exports 
of these products 

Exports of “Chemicals and Allied 
Products” to the United States, valued at 
$9,700,000 in 1939 represented principally 
fertilizers and compounds of soda; while 


“Tron and Steel Products’ contributed 
nearly $5 million, being comprised of 


farm implements, ferro-manganese, hard- 
waré, and machinery [he “Textile 
group, although relatively small, neverthe- 
less accounted for exports to the United 
States of $2,300,000, the principal items 


Pe 


being raw wool, rags, binder twine, and 
wool clothing 
Finally, under the heading of “Mis- 


cellaneous Products’ Canada sold to the 
United States in 1939 electrical energy 
valued at over $4 million, and photographic 
films valued at over $1 million. The export 
market for electrical energy is, of course, 
limited to areas adjacent to Canada 
Itsexport isunderlicense bythe Dominion 
Government aithough the water powers 
themselves are under the jurisdiction of 
the various provincial authorities. Apart 
from an inappreciable amount sold to 
Alaska, the United States constitutes the 
only export market for electrical energy 
Incidentally, it might be mentioned that 
power developments. on _ international 
waterways are subject to a joint agreement, 
the smooth working of which bears 
testimony to the friendly and co-operative 
spirit of the two countries 
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TRADE IN GOLD 


In the foregoing discussion of Canada s 
exports to the United States no mention 
was made of gold. The fact that gold is a 
money metal gives it peculiar attributes 
that distinguish it from other commodities 
in trade. It is generally not considered as 
ordinary merchandise since international 
trade in gold is determined almost exclusive- 
ly by monetary factors rather than by 
normal commercial considerations. Further 
gold is generally acceptable. It does not 
have to surmount tariff barriers and is 
normally assured a market at a relatively 
fixed price 

Gold is Canada's most valuable mineral 
product. The production in the Dominion 
of new gold from all primary sources 
totalled 45,095,176 fine troy ounces in 
1939, valued at $184 million Mines in 
Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, and 
Manitoba were the major producers, while 
lesser quantities were recovered in the 
Yukon, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, the 
Northwest Territories, and Alberta. The 
map below shows the principal known 
cold occurrences or areas of the Dominion 


Top:—The home of Canada’s nickel industry Inter 
national Nickel Company's plant at Coppercliffe, 
Ontario 

\irm Ips i’ 


Centre top:—Smelter of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd., Tadanac, B.C 
Dp 
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Left:—Asbestos mine, Province of Quebec 
Courtesy Johns-Many 
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Statistics showing the destination of 
exports of gold have not been published 
since the outbreak of war. In any case, 
gold does not move in international trade 
in any direct or normal relationship to 
sales and purchases. It may be bought or 
sold abroad without moving in or out 
across the frontier, the sales or purchases 
in such cases being recognized by simply 
setting aside or “‘ear-marking’ the gold 
in the vaults of the central bank. Nearly 
all of the Canadian production of gold is 
sold abroad Net sales, including gold, 
ear-marked to the account of clients 
abroad, as reported by the Bank of Canada 
for the calendar year 1939, amounted to 
$184 million While there is no certain 
knowledge as to the countries in which 
this gold was sold, since the United States 
has been, in recent years, the worlds 
predominant market, it is safe to assume 
that most of Canadas gold was sold there 
The availability of the United States 
market for the yellow metal has contributed 
largely to the extensive growth of the 
gold-mining industry in Canada in recent 
years, which has provided a support of 
first importance to the maintenance of 
Canadas export trade 


Left bottom:—Newest item of United States Cana- 
dian commerce is the rare radioactive element, polo- 
nium, valued at $2,000,000 per ounce, but not 
previously used industrially. A by-product of radium 
production, it is now being used by a leading U.S 
manufacturer (Firestone) to manufacture radioactive 
electrodes in spark-plugs. A section of the haze- 
laden tankhouse of the Eldoredo refinery, Port Hope, 





Ontario, where the radium-uranium-polonium-silver 
extraction processes begin 
Associated Screen News Phot« 
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Crucibles containing radium. 


Associated Screen News Photo 














Right sampling underground at 
Timmins, Ontario. Hollinger Con 


solidated Gold Mines, Ltd 
Below Weighing head of gold 


in the assay room of Lake Shore 
Gold Mines, Ltd part of acon 
tinu iS Operat on to determine 


told content of ore 





CANADA’S GOLD RESOURCES PLAY 
UNITED STATES BALANCE OF TRADE 
ENGINEERS CONTRIBUTED MATERIAL 

NDU 


Going on shift in the Mcintyre Porcu- 
pine Mines Ltd. Scene at the No. 11 shaft 
the double-deck mine cage handles men and 
equipment to and from 33 levels; sixteen feet high 
it carries 60 men. 


old for export in one of Canada's 
gold mines 
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The United States As A Source of Supply 


To Canada 
While exports are indispensable to 
Canadian prosperity, imports are also 
vital. [The development of diversified and 
extensive manufacturing industries in 


Canada has made it necessary to procure 
a wide range of materials to supplement 
domestic resources, and the high standard 
of living attained by the Canadian people 
necessitates drawing on foreign sources of 
supply for a wide range of consumers 
goods 

[he United States, on the other hand, 
is the worlds largest and most versatile 
export source. Canada has tapped this 
to the mutual advantage 


source freely 







The history of Canadian 
Confederation bears 


of both countries 
import trade since 


striking witness to the increasing impor- 
tance of Canada as a market for United 


States goods. (See chart for the period 
1920-1939, left). 

Imports into Canada from the United 
States in 1939 were valued at $497 million 
Canadian industry claimed the 
share. An approximate calculation indicates 
that of the total imports from the United 
States about thirty-five per cent represented 
“Producers Materials’; twenty-five per 
cent represented “Producers Equipment” 
ten per cent represented ‘Personal Utilities 


biggest 


and Household Equipment’; eight per 
cent “Foods, Beverages and Smokers 
Supplies ; and ten per cent ~Trans- 
portation Equipment’ The remainder 
consisted of medical supplies, electrical 


equipment, non-commercial imports, and 
some it was not possible to classify 

The range of commodities imported into 
Canada fromthe United States is extensive 
Nearly every one of roughly 3,000 items 
listed in the Canadian trade 
shows some imports from that country. 
The following list covers the leading items 


Statistics 


BELOW 

The Canadian market for raw cotton from the United 
States amounted to over $15'% million in 1939 
Characteristic scenes in the Mississippi region 
picking cotton at Clover Hill, and a cotton gin with 
vertical tower drier at Panther Burn 


RIGHT PAGE: — 
Canada imported $16% million worth of fruit 
from the United States in 1939. Typical scenes 
in the fruit region: orange grove near Arlington 
Heights, Riverside, California; Florida citrus fruit 
being conveyed from washers in basement to 
roller grading belt from where it is to be dis- 
eributed along sizing rollers to various packing 
bins. Packed boxes are carried by chain con- 
veyors to nailing benches 








Machiner\ 

Coal 

Crude petroleum 
\utomobile parts 

Rolling mill products 
Farm implements 

Fruits 

\utomobiles 

Raw cotton 

Books and printed matter 
Refined petroleum 

Electric apparatus 

Silk and its products 
Stone and its products 
Paper and manufactures 
Vegetables 

Engines and boilers 

Rubber and its products 
Glass and glassware 

Clay and products 

Furs, undressed 

Oils, vegetable 

Scientific and educational equipment 
lumber and timber 
Lveing and tanning materials 
lron ore 

Meats 

leather and manufactures 
Paints and varnishes 
Fertilizers 

\luminium and products 
Hides and skins 

[Drugs and medicines 
Brass and products 

Soda and sodium compounds 
lubes and pipes, iron 
\rtificial silk 

(orn 

(Castings and forgings, iron 
Cellulose products 

(Gums and resins 

Sisal fibre 

Tobacco, raw 

Hardware and cutlery 


y Dept Agriculture, U.S.A 
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Imports from United States 


41,261,396 
30.587.340 
36,813,410 
32. 608,920 
26,507,317 
16,275 597 
16,113,606 
15,136,802 
19,314,192 
11,033,151 
840,392 
732,689 
820.654 
425. 883 
615 986 
771,138 
580.379 
615.957 
068,724 
217,650 
095 330 
416,255 
998,574 
677,028 
395,505 
391,877 
367.303 
194.159 
656,845 
860.072 
971,085 
842 870 
014,094 
865 990 
606.834 
851,428 
019.003 
287,550 
,684,217 
743.3600 
953.375 
988.812 
788,193 
1,281,863 
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1938 


31,692 642 
27,329,477 
31,349,738 
24,526,900 
15.326,938 
19,196,007 
13,264,321 
12,327 816 
12,320,152 
12,541,332 
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064.904 
505,457 
103,310 
984,57 
3.185.589 
1.788.539 
1,538,369 

730.682 
2.035.706 
1,952 706 
2,167,218 
1,966,767 
1,223,840 
2,014,691 
2,091,388 
1,416,726 
1,361,425 
1,106,466 
4,069,287 
1,978,137 
1,533,325 
1.035.888 
1,223,115 
1,453,875 
1.000.297 
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7.356.576 
284,251 
811,227 


eeié 


214,428 


286,673 


098,39] 
16, 
216,005 
206,453 


304,260 


790,156 


355.389 
843,703 


383 180 
931.633 


834.459 


726,255 
573.089 
832.835 


719,109 


887,187 
828,945 
788,158 
741,046 
324,117 
311,720 
080.641 
075,560 


970.195 
909.275 
879,292 


590,378 
509,223 
483 004 
439 977 
987.549 


924,449 
861,749 
857.048 
849,829 
,626,946 
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441 886 
323.156 
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CANADA REPRESENTED 
CUSTOMER TO THE 
EACH YEAR ABOUT 
JOURNEY NORTH 
BY RAIL, MOTOR, SHIP 
SCENES IN THE UNITED 
ATIVE OF SOME OF THE 
WHICH CANADA 


Above Un ted 
States coal loaded 
in railway cars ready 


for export 


Right Loading 
face of a vat of 
solidified sulphur af 
ter timoer wells are 


rem ved 
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| — Left Tow of 
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products for export 
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HALF BILLION DOLLAR 
UNITED STATES IN 1939 
3,000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
CROSSING THE BORDER 
AND AIR TRANSPORT 
STATES, REPRESENT 

RAW MATERIAL ON 
DRAWS FREELY 
































Above:— Yard steam 

shovels loading rail- 

way cars with Penn- 
sylvania coal 


Left General view 
of electric unload- 
ing machine, show- 
ing boat on one side 
from which iron ore 
is loaded into railway 
cars 


Right Open pit 
iron mine in the 
United States. Area 
occupies 1,100 
acres; length, 2% 
miles; width, % to 
1 mile; deepest 
point, 350 feet; con- 
tains 70 miles of 
railroad tracks 


Photos courtesy Bureau 
f Mines, Department 


f the Interior, USA 
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THE TOURIST TRADE 


[he amazing movement of tourists in 
and out of Canada was touched upon at 
the outset of this article. The picture was 
not overdrawn. Travel over the Canada- 
United States Border is greater than over 
any other International Boundary. The 
term “tourist , a word of comparatively 
recent origin, is used in a broad sense as 
comprising persons who travel in foreign 
countries for pleasure, business, health, 
education, and various other reasons 
Most of the tourists who come to Canada 
from the United States are _ pleasure- 
seekers on vacation. To these Canada has 
much to offer. The late Baron Tweeds- 
muir of Elsfield, who was one of Canada’s 
most enthusiastic admirers, described the 
tourist attractions of the Dominion as 
follows 

“| have now visited most parts of the 

Dominion, including the western and 
middle Arctic, and | set down my 
conviction that Canada is not only the 
natural playground of North America, 
but the best playground in the world 

Consider. It offers every variety of 

landscape the rock-bound coast and 
the strong salty tides of Nova Scotia; 
the red cliffs and shining sands of 
Prince Edward Island; the great woods 
of New Brunswick; the forested hills 
and innumerable lakes of Quebec; the 
St. Lawrence waterway, the noblest 
approach to any country. Then there 
is Ontario, home of many industries and 
high farming, the Great Lakes, and then, 
after a thousand miles of prairie, the 
wall of the Rockies, and the mountain 
valleys and fjords and islands of British 
Columbia. And last only now being 
opened up there is the huge North 
with mile-wide rivers, and lakes the 
size of states, and natural wealth to be 
won up to the very edge of the Polar Ice 

We have a climate which, in certain 

parts, can be very cold in winter and 
very hot in summer, but which is always 
tonic. And we have months in spring 
and the fall which to my mind are un- 
surpassed for beauty and comfort 

We have every kind of sport: in winter, 

skiing, skating, snow-shoeing and curl- 
ing; and for the rest of the year such 
fishing as can scarcely be matched on 
the globe. I write as a fly-fisherman 
only, and | should put the Atlantic 
salmon, the big rainbows of British 





AND NORTH 








SOUTH OF THE BORDER 
Columbia, and above all, the ocean- 


going steelhead of Vancouver Island at 


the top of the worlds sporting fish 
And there is big-game sea-fishing in 


Nova Scotia for those who like it. The 
lover of animals, whether or not he is a 
hunter, will find much to interest him, 
for Canada has a wide range of fauna, 
and in parks like Banff and Jasper and 
Tweedsmuir, he can get very close to 
wild nature. As for the mountaineer, 
he can make a new ascent every day if 
he wants 


Lastly, there are the people and their 
work. The traveller can see great indus- 


tries in full working and also in their 
cradle. He can live in a long-settled 
land and also on a frontier. And in 
French Canada he can find an ancient 
civilization intact and a long tradition 
faithfully cherished. It is not necessary 
for Americans to cross the Atlantic to 
feel the charm of Europe.” 

[he business of attracting tourists has 
become highly organized. Transportation 
companies, automobile associations, hotels, 
tourist bureaus and various municipal and 
private enterprises engage in the work of 
publicity abroad and provide assistance to 
tourists while in the country. In Canada, 
as in many countries, this work is a direct 
state activity. The Canadian Travel Bu- 
reau was established by the Dominion 
Government in 1934 to undertake tourist 
travel promotion as a national effort in 


International bridges further cement the bonds of 
friendship between Canada and the United States. 


Port Huron-Sarnia International Bridge equipped 
with sodium vapour lighting service 
Courtesy Canadian Westinghouse ( Ltd 
‘ 
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co-operation with the various tourist travel 
and publicity agencies, both public and 
private, throughout the Dominion. The 
Bureau is assisted by an Advisory Council 
consisting of the Directors of Information 
of the Provincial Governments, representa- 
tives of the Dominion departments and 
services interested in tourist travel promo- 
tion, and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Association of 
lourist and Publicity Bureaus. The Pub- 
licity and Information Division of the 
National Parks Bureau, Department of 
Mines and Resources, is active in 
stimulating tourist travel Canada s 
National Parks 

[he economic aspect of the tourist 
trade is exceedingly important. The tourist 
is a consumer of goods, and to an even 
greater extent, of services, which in modern 
life are becoming increasingly important 
[he expenditure of foreign visitors in a 
country not only directly benefits mer- 
chants, farmers, labourers, and others 
but through various taxes, helps to swell 
government revenues. It is also an impor- 
tant factor in the balance of international 
payments, having the same effect thereon 


also 
to 


as would the export of additional com- 
modities 
[he value of Canada’s tourist trade 


reached its high point in 1929 when the 
estimated expenditures of her foreign 
visitors amounted to approximately 
$309 million, while the expenditures of 
Canadian travellers in other countries 
totalled approximately $122 million. With 
the shrinking incomes and other con- 
comitants of the depression which ensued 
there were successive declines to the low 
point of 1933 when the expenditures of 
foreign tourists totalled only $117 million 
while those of Canadians _ totalled 
$51 million. The downward trend was 
reversed in 1934 and recovery proceeded 
at an accelerated rate in each succeeding 
vear until in 1937 aggregate outlays of 
foreign tourists in Canada fell but little 
below, while foreign travel outlays of 
residents of Canada surpassed those of 
the peak year 

\ preliminary estimate made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics places the 
total expenditures of foreign travellers in 
Canada in 1939 at = approximately 
$275 million, of which $262 million repre- 


sented expenditures by visitors from the 
United States Corresponding estimates 
for 1938 were $283 million, and 


$268 million, respectively 


>»? 
s) 


1940 


Practically all forms of tourist travel 
were adversely affected by the outbreak 
of the War, but, in many cases, the declines 
were not sufficient to cancel previous 
advances. Lower expenditures by certain 
classes of travellers were partially offset by 
higher expenditures by other groups. Hence 
for the year as a whole, there was no 
sharp drop in tourist expenditures 

Now that the initial uncertainty over 
the outbreak of war in Europe is past 
tourist trade should not be_ influenced 
adversely. On the contrary, Canada will 
probably entertain many visitors this year 
who might otherwise have gone to Europe 
The premium in Canada on United States 
funds is an added inducement to visitors 
from there 

[he profits of the tourist trade are not 
entirely one-sided, for Canadians are great 
travellers too. Indeed, having regard to 
differences in population more Canadians 
visit the United States annually than come 
to Canada from that country. In 1939 
tourist expenditures of Canadians abroad 
amounted to $110 million, of which 
$95 million represented expenditures by 
tourists in the United States. Corres- 
ponding figures for 1938 were $121 
million, and $101 million, respectively 


INVESTMENT AND FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS 


Throughout the whole fabric of Canada- 
United States relations, the threads of 
finance and investment are interwoven 
with the trade and tourism which have been 
United States investment in 
Canada stands near the figure of $4 
billion, about half of this being direct 
investments in branch and _ subsidiary 
concerns and the remainder consisting ol 
investments in Canada and Canadian- 
owned and controlled concerns 

United States citizens and corporations 
one-seventh of the total Dominion 


desc rl bed 


own 
funded debt; almost one-quarter of the 
funded debt of the railways and of the 


Provincial Governments; and considerably 
more than a quarter of the funded debt 
of all Canadian corporations. Americans 
have taken up more Canadian bond 
issues than people of any other nationality 
except Canadians 

[he term “direct investments denotes 
that class of international investment which 
is commonly described the “branch 
plant’. On December 31, 1937, it was 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of! 


as 












TIME IS NO LONGER THE CONTRIBUTING 
FACTOR IN DETERMINING “WHERE TO GO’ 
CANADIAN FACILITIES FOR AEROPLANE 
TRANSPORT ARE ADEQUATE ALIKE TO PLEA- 
SURE-SEEKER, EXPLORER AND EXECUTIVE 


Right:—Friendly letters from across the 


border 
I rans-Canada Air Lines Phot 





Right:—East or west 
Canada's aeroplanes 
provide rapid trans- 
port to northern min- 
ing fields and hunting 
grounds 


Photographic Art 
Phot 











Left Neighbours 
coming and going. 
A ‘'tri-day’ scene 
at St. Hubert Aijr- 
port, Montreal 














A quiet retreat in southern 
Ontario (top left); Mountain 
sake and forest in British 
Columbia (top right); New 
Basilica (under construction) 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré (above) 
Three abreast in the Lauren 


tians (right) 


Leonard Frank 








COAST TO COAST 





IN CANADA 





A bit of coastal Gaspé High- 
way (left); Sanctuary of water 
birds, Percé Rock, Quebec, 
(above); Eventide, Lake Was- 
kesiu, Prince Albert National 
Park, Saskatchewan, (top right); 
Clear Lake from Glen Beag 
Drive, Riding Mountain Ne- 
tional Park, Manitoba, (top 
left); Northern Ontario sunset 
Lake of the Woods, (centre) 
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A busy corner in the foreign exchange department 
at the head office of one Canadian bank 





Uses for rubber are legion. Warm up mill to prepare 
for calendering, representing but one of countless 
operations in Canada's rubber industry 


(Courts Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada td 


May 


1940 


Canada’s ten chartered banks, which, with the Bank 
of Canada Canada’s banking system, are 
essential links in keeping trade between Canada 
and the United States moving constantly. Their foreign 
exchange departments, in ordinary times, furnish the 
money mechanism for the free flow of international 
commerce. During the War, they operate as authorized 
agents for the Foreign Exchange Control Board. More 
than 3,000 branch banks, dotted from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, serve United States as wel! as Canadian 
citizens with their currency needs business or 
travel on either side ot the border 


constitute 


for 


Statistics, United States direct investment 
in Canada amounted to the total of 
$1,869 million, which was fully eighty-six 
per cent of all foreign direct investment in 
this country. About half of this amount 


was in manufacturing industry, the re- 
mainder being divided among mining 


public utility, merchandising and financial 
establishments 

Growth of direct investments in Canada 
has accompanied industrial development 
of the Dominion, and, indeed, has accele- 
rated that development. It has facilitated 
the introduction of advanced technique 
from older industrial countries, and has 
made possible a more rapid development 
than would have otherwise been possible 
\lmost two thousand different American 
companies, spread through all of the nine 
provinces of Canada, are represented by the 
the above paragraph. [very 
large Canadian industrial city has one or 
more establishments with a_ substantial 
\merican financial interest. Radios, pick- 
les. oil, aluminium, newsprint, gold, rubber 
tires, and a hundred and one other diverse 
commodities are produced by Canadian 
workmen in Canadian plants erected by 
the help of United States capital 

[he large foreign direct investment in 
Canada does not point to the control of 


figures of 


Canadian business in general by non- 
residents. Owing to the dispersion of 
these investments over a wide field of 


industries, there are only a few industrial 
groups in which the foreign enterprises 
predominate. Even in these groups the 
total foreign direct investments are usually 
made up of a number of competing enter- 
[he importance of direct invest- 
ments in the Canadian economy lies rather 
in the effects they have had upon the rapid 
industrial development of Canada, the 


prises 





advanced industrial techniques they have 
introduced into the country, the stimula- 
tion they have provided to the growth of 


(Canada s exports of secondary products to 


overseas countries, and their effects upon 


the Canadian balance of international 
payments. Direct investments in Canada 
are a product of modern internationa! 


commercial relations rather than the eco- 
nomic penetration of Canada because of 
its geographical location 


Canadian Investments in the United States 


[he investment is not all in one direc- 
tion. Canadians own investments in the 
United States three times as great per 
capita as those of United States citizens 
in Canada. The former are distributed 
throughout the entire field of United 
States industrial and governmental obliga- 
tions. Canadian insurance companies in- 
clude in their portfolios the greatest variety 
of United States bonds and stocks. Cana- 
dian corporations have more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars of direct invest- 
ment in the United States. Two-thirds of 


One of one thousand oil tanks at Sarnia 








SOUTH OF THE BORDER AND NORTH 
these are in United States railroads, and 
are mostly owned by the two great Cana- 
dian railroad systems. Ihe remainder is 
accounted for by the extension of some 
(Canadian manufacturing industries into 
the United States market, and also, by 
investments in subsidiaries engaged in 
mining and the extraction of petroleum 
in the United States by Canadian com- 
panies employing raw material from these 
sources in their Canadian operations 

Canadian assets in the United States 
include holdings by Canadian banks in the 
Lnited States valued at over $100 million 

[he “miscellaneous section of the 
Canadian investments in the United States 
is also large, amounting to more than half 
a billion dollars. Security markets of the 
United States interest Canadians who are 
responsive to their investment and specula- 
tive possibilities. Purchases of outstand- 
ing securities by Canadians in the United 
States during 1938 amounted to $206] 
million, though, as in all recent years, this 
was offset by corresponding transactions in 
the opposite direction 


Their total tankage capacity here, if filled with water, would 


supply a city of 2,000,000 people for a day 





Courtesy Imperial Oil Co., Ltd 
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lina wide steel plate by Dominion Foundries and Steel 


anadea Wire and Cable Company 
Photographic Arts Photo 
of the 


r of plant 


in the loudspeaker manufacturing division 


one 
or plant in Montreal 
heap and abundant water power in Canada stimulotes 
sreian investment in Canadian industry. Power plant of the 
hawiniaan Water & Power Company at La Tuque 
Associated Screen News Photo 
Aluminum Company of Canada 


Max Sauer, Jr. Photo 


Pouring aluminum ingots 


anal facilitating United States 
( rtesy anadien Westinghouse 
Co., Ltd 
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Canada’s Balance of Payments with the 
United States 


A nations balance of payments is, as 
the name suggests, a kind of balance sheet 
lt is a summing up and tabulation of the 
entire list of commercial and financial 
transactions which one country has with 
others. It consists of so-called “visible” 
and ‘invisible items. The visible item is 
the trade in commodities, that is, com- 
modity imports and exports, gold being 
shown separately. All other items come 
under the head of ‘invisible’ and include 
interest and dividends, tourist trade, 
freight, insurance transactions, capital of 
immigrants and emigrants, capital bor- 
rowings and repayments, and many others 
Canada s balance of payments with United 
States over the last six years is given below 

In the current account with the United 
States the tourist trade and gold continue 
to be the main sources of credits on 
balance, while the merchandise trade and 
interest and dividend payments to United 
States investors give rise to the bulk of 
the debits. The balance of debits in the 
current account with the United States 
rose sharply in 1938 as a result of increased 
debits in the merchandise trade and de- 


creased credits from gold and _ tourist 
expenditures, and was higher than in any 
year since 1933. The net movement of 
capital from Canada to the United States 
was much smaller than in 1937 or other 
recent years. While retirements of Cana- 
dian securities owned in the United States 
and “other capital movements’ were some- 
what smaller, the main reason for the 
reduced net outflow was the net inflow ol 
capital arising from the trade in outstand- 
ing securities in contrast to an opposite 
movement in 1937. Total net payments 
on current and capital account with the 
United States in 1938 were $233.8 million 
compared with $240.2 million in 1937, the 
reduction in capital outflow being mostly 
offset by increased net payments on cur- 
rent account 

Throughout most of its history, Canada 
has been an importer of capital. Before the 
World War of 1914-18, most of the capital 
borrowed by Federal and _ Provincial 
Governments and that for building and 
financing Canadian railways and other 
undertakings, was obtained in London 
As is well known, the United States became 
an exporter of capital on a large scale after 
the War of 1914-18, and in the post-war 


CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


NI \LANCES Of! RANSACTIONS BETWEEN 


1933-]938 


ANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


In millions of dollars 


Net Receipts or Credits 


Net Payments or Debits 


Current Account of Goods, Gold and Services 


Description 1933 
| \ferchandis« 39 5 
? Gold + 24.5 
? Tourist Trade + 72.5 
4 Interest and Dividend 172.4 
5 Freight Receipts and Payments 17.0 
6. Miscellaneous Services, etc 9 


Balancing Item 
i Net Receipts or ¢ redit 


b) Net Payments or Debit 147.4 
Capita 
x New Issues and Retirements of 
(anadian Securities 69.2 
9 Other Security Transactions } SP 
10 (lan idian Banks \sset \bri id T 30.9 
1] Other Capital Movements 80.3 
2 Ba ncing It 


Net Inward Capit 
Movement 
b) Net Outward ( 
Mlovement 115.9 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
63.4 35] 7.8 107 .3 134.1 
82.6 + 101.1 + 72.2 + 111.1 64.2 

‘. 87 7 +175 6 +149 3 +175 6 - 167.0 

17] 170.6 192.1 200.2 701.4 
23.1 13.3 12.1 22.1 16.0 
2.0 7.4 10.2 12.4 13.1 

> 
+ {) > 
93.9 10 7 55 3 133 4 
\ccount 

66.0 130.0 131.0 62.4 40.0 
68 .? + 67 6 R 5 tO 3 2? ? 
24.1 19.7 7 : RQ? ¢ 
$4 7 57 8 R3 QQ 7 

713 () 1390 0 6 ? 184.9 100 4 








period there has been a tendency for Canada 
to borrow in New York instead of London 
In recent years, however, Canada, in her 
turn, has become an exporter of capital 
mainly for the purpose of reducing out- 
standing obligations. In each year since 
1931 outflows of capital have been shown 
on balance. In transactions with the 
Lnited States there has been a movement 
of capital from Canada since 1932. While 
over a lengthy period the investment 
balance is heavily in favour of the United 
States, it is not now exclusively a one-way 


trade. Moreover, it is one that is based 
upon mutual business confidence not 
upon the movement of funds for the 


purpose either of finding refuge or of seek- 
ing domination 





Interior 


of the Canadian Pavilion 
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TH OF 


About the good and friendly relations 


between Canada and the United States, 


much has been said and written. This good 
neighbourliness is no accident. It required 
positive and active promotion, for poten- 
tialities of discord were always present 
A century and a quarter of peace is some- 
but the cultiva- 


thing to boast about, 


tion of conditions that made it possible 


is the real substance of which peace 
itself is but the tangible evidence. For 
the cultivation of these conditions, trade, 


investment and mutually profitable colla- 
boration in economic matters of common 


concern have provided fertile soil 


York World's Fair 
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by P. A. TAVERNER 


ANADA’S’ National Parks, of which 
there are nineteen, aggregating in area 
more than twelve thousand square miles 
have been established for a dual purpose 


They are serving as places of healthy 
outdoor recreation for the public, and as 
outstanding examples of the natural 


wilderness to be kept intact as such for 
posterity. In the smaller, more recently 
established parks where large areas were 
not available, or man had too indelibly set 
his imprint, certain compromises between 
these aims were inevitable. Others are 
large areas in which primitive conditions 
have persisted or can be largely restored, 
and where wild life such as our forefathers 
knew can be retained as if in aboriginal 
islands in the midst of a developed civiliza- 
tion. Ihey serve as memorials of the past 
and as practical laboratories in which the 
actions and reactions of nature can be 
studied free from man-made complications 
These national parks cover various 
ecological conditions and present different 
bird groups. The coastal parks, verging 
on the sea, such as the Cape Breton 
Highlands and the Prince Edward Island 
At Top 
[he Red-necked Grebe 
ably quick diving responses 


flashing its silvery cheeks 
voice in the night throwing eerie wails 


The largest and most 
It is an inhabitant of 
r brooding quietly on its nest 


across the water 


spectacular of 
dense marsh edges « 
of floating debris in the reedy maze adjacent 
ying with those 


V 





BIRDS IN CANADA’S NATIONAL PARKS 


Parks, have more or less marine associa- 
tions The St. Lawrence Islands and 
Georgian Bay Islands are of the eastern 
hard-woods association. Point Pelee, both 


geographically and_ biologically, exhibits 
the most southern influence in the 
Dominion [he parks of the Prairie 


Provinces are along the edge of the belt of 
the great northern trans-continental spruce 
belt. Nemiskam presents the arid prairie 
or semi-desert type, while the others to 
the westward are mountain parks in which 
alpine or sub-alpine forms predominate 

[he birds that are depicted in the 
following pages are not presented as the 
most typical of any one national park, but 
are chosen from available photographs to 
show the wide field that the national parks 
offer for ornithological observation and 
study 

Although most of Canada’s National 
Parks are situated in Western Canada, 
the eastern parks support a wide variety of 
interesting bird species, and more than 
half of the birds portrayed are common 
to both Eastern and Western Canada 


HOLBOELL S GREBE 


from its remark 
paddling off shore 

It may be a 
It can be seen 


‘Hell-divers”, so called 
quiet waters, gently 


the 


of the loon in wierdness 


or heard in many of the prairie or mountain parks and helps to give a feeling of primeval loneliness to the seeker of 
pristine nature (Photo by Dr. D. S. Rawson) 
Left GOLDEN EAGLE 

The Golden Eagle is a far more noble bird than the Bald, a fact that wise old Benjamin Franklin stressed and 


protested when the latter was chosen as 
particularly 
The Golden 


Eagle is mostly 
‘ ‘ . 
the highest and 


most inaccessible cliff ledges 


to scavanging only when its normal food 
winte It then wanders widely, and may be seen alm« 
ikely t t und nesting on the high cliffs in Jasper 


ourse 


" The eyrie pictured is at Lake I 


the national emblem of 
American, being not limited to the New World. and it was probably this that disqualified it for the honour 
a bird of the mountains, the wilder and more rugged the better 
It takes its prey alive by strength 
marmots, ground squirrels and such mountain game have holed up for the 
st anywhere on the continent and in any of the parks 
Banff, and Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta, and parks in British 





the country to the south. However, it is much less 


and it builds its eyrie on 
and descends 


skill, and address 


It is 


National Parks of Canada Photo) 
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BONAPARTE S GULI 


Sweeping over the wheat fields 
or lakes and marshes of the 
prairies large flocks of small 
black-headed gulls may be seen 
In summer, these are usually 
Franklin's Gulls that nest in the 
local marshes. In spring and 
fall, mixed with them are 
numerous similar-appearing 
Bonaparte’s Gulls whose nesting 
is much farther north. The 
breeding habits of Bonaparte's 
Gulls depart widely from those 
of their so-like relatives Their 
nests are well constructed of 
moss, lichens and sticks in ever 
green trees near muskeg lakes 
Riding Mountain is the only 
national park in which they are 


known to nest 


Photo by Dr. A. A 














WHITE PELICAN 


Though the story of the pelican feeding its young with its own body is only a classical myth, the pelican 
is still a bird of interest [he idea arose probably from the sight of the young with head buried in the 
enormous throat pouch and apparently feeding on its parent's entrails. The pelican of the interior is a 
great white bird with black wing-tips and conspicuous golden-yellow pouch hung from a long slender bill 
Pelicans are extreme collectivists. Always in company, as does one, so do all. In long lines on a sand-spit 
they rest, equally spaced, gravely posing and facing the same way, like repeated ornaments on a friez« 
Flying, they follow each other in file or echelon and keep station with the regularity of a well-trained navy 
taking the beat from the leader and stroking in unison, one, two, three, and then sail, one, two, three, and 
iil again. Nesting, they seck a small island moated against land predators, closely pack their untidy 
bulky nests upon the ground and incubate en masse, again at the same angle of head to the wind. From a 
distance their white bodies blend with the white guano-washed ground giving the appearance of drifts of 
now. But do not approach them there too closely, for the pelican effluvia, flavoured with decomposing 
rejected fish, is such that only pelicans can stand. Their great pouch is a most practical fish scoop. The 
long sides of the lower mandible are flexible and, in use, bow out in a broad circle while the capacious bag 
below retains whatever finny prey may be engulfed. They eat fish and lots of them, but practically all are 
of mud or shallow water habitat, including suckers, mud-pouts, salamanders and such, of little economic 
or sporting interest. Good fish are too agile or lie too deep for shallow dipping, but all fish are good fish to 


the pelican 


Big and clumsy-looking, with apparently laboured flight, they seem scarcely able to lift themselves from the 
sround, yet once a-wing they are past-masters of the air, and soar and circle up and up to vanishing specks 
in the sky [hey gather food for themselves and young at long distances from their nesting metropolis 
and distribute the toll they take far and wide. Almost anywhere on the prairies, files of pelicans can bx 

n winging high overhead though their nesting places are now few and scattered. One pelican rookery 
can be seen in Lavallée Lake in the Prince Albert Park, but it is well to view it from a distance. Human 
intrusion, even while innocent, causes adults to leave, while the adolescents crowd and mill together with 
nuch trampling of the weak and premature taking to the water where they become water-soaked and often 


r much pelican mortality and abandonment of 


rish. Such disturbances, of harmless intent, have made f 
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nestin tes 
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YOUNG WHITE PELICANS 


YOUNG DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT OR CROW DUCK 


As with wings aslant 

Sails the fierce cormorant 

With plunder laden.’ 
Right 
Neither the rhyme nor the meter is perfect, and with due regard to Longfellow, we can hardly call the 
Cormorant ‘fierce’, at least no fiercer than any bird that earns an honest living: nor does it sail with 
wings aslant; few large birds fly with more rapid or continuously beating wings. The author was not a 
great naturalist, or should we criticize the “Skeleton in Armour ~ whose “mouth-piece’’ he poses as being ? 
Chere is a very general and rather unreasoning prejudice against this bird, probably because it is black. It 
eats fish, but so do many other birds of lighter hue that are not so actively discriminated against. Anything 
black, be it cat or raven, is likely to be classed as an emanation of evil. Probably it is a case of what 
anthropologists call “Sympathetic Magic’ wherein hidden meanings are ascribed to superficial similarities 
and analogies. The Cormorant is very much like the Pelican in its way of life, but yet how different. It 
is black instead of white, its throat pouch small instead of large, it flies with rapid beat instead of pond- 
erously, it dives deeply instead of dredging the surface, and it is much more of an individualist with every 
man for himself. It eats a very similar menu of fish, and it nests in communities, often in the same kinds 
of places and sometimes with pelicans, as it does on Lavallée Lake in Prince Albert Park where, in con- 
gested black masses, it contrasts with the white drifts of pelicans. The Cormorants pictured on the opposit« 


nage are voung birds 
Nat 
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TAILED PTARMIGAN 


Ihe Ptarmigan are remarkable 
grouse. In summer, heavily-colour 
ed in shades of black, grey and 
ruddy rust, they closely resemble 
the ground against which thev 
are seen. In winter, they resembk 
the immaculate snowy background 
through turning pure white. Of the 
three American species of Ptarmigan 
two are of high northern distribu- 
tion and the White-tailed is the 
only one that can be reasonably 
expected in any of our national 
parks. Its winter camouflage is 
even more perfect than that of thx 
others for its tail is white while in 
them it is permanently black. It 
can be found in the higher eleva- 
tions of Jasper, Banff, Waterton 
Lakes, Yoho, and perhaps other 
mountain parks. There, through 
the summer, the invader of higher 
altitudes may occasionally see the 
ground-coloured mother leading her 
brood along the edges of the 
melting snow 


Left 


Who has not thrilled to t 
spring as the first breal 
harsh, broken and discordant, without rhythm or any of the attributes that we associate 
with music, yet falls as such upon our emotions. Whether it is association with the past or the 
anticipation of coming spring that gives it appeal we can leave to psychologists to answer 
but it is a sound that we 
ally in many, if not all of our western parks, and may do so still in some of them, but at one 
time or another, it is visible in them all. It usually nests on the ground, but sometimes, as 
in Yoho Park, it pre-empts the great stick nests of the Osprey on the tops of the tallest 
trees How the flightless young descend from their lofty perch has never been accurately 
reported. Probably like ducklings that are hatched in hollow trees of lower elevation—by 


just tumbling out 


of cartilage, they may lightly bounce from bough to bough and reach the ground in safety 





nusic of the wild goose phalanx winging its northward way in the 


made in the icy surface of the lakes and streams? The sound is 


rejoice to hear The Canada Goose undoubtedly nested origin 
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weight, heavily padded with resilient down, and with bones 


inada Photo 
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GREAT BLUE HERON 


Often called “Blue Cran With long legs and neck and long, spear-pointed bill 
the outline of the Heron is familiar to all. At ease, it is the personification of gracc 
and elegance, but as, when suddenly startled from the water margin, it rises hastily 
with dangling legs and angularly bent neck, or when it wabbles on a waving tree-top 
seeking balance with broad wings, snaky neck and bending legs, nothing could be 
more ludicrous. It is often miscalled “crane” but note that when it flies, the head 
is carried drawn in to the shoulder instead of outstretched. It is a silent and solitary 
fisherman of the shallows, slowly stalking its prey with infinite patience. It can be 
seen in many of our national parks, standing like a sentinel off some shallow point 
or, with broad, regularly beating wings, passing overhead. It nests in communities 
in large stick nests usually in trees but sometimes on the ground of prairie islands 
along with pelicans and gulls It nests in limited numbers in the Riding Mountain 


Park and a search will probably reveal it nesting in some other park. 


lop Right SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 


Often, although incorrectly, called “Prairie Chicken”. This is the native grouse of 
our prairies and western mountain valleys northward to the tree limit. Distinguished 
from the true Prairie Hen by its pointed instead of square tail and its v-marked 
instead of regularly banded breast, it can be found in most of the western parks 
in varying numbers. It is the prairie srortsman’s most valued upland game 





RUFFED GROUSI 


Commonly called Partridge. It can 
be found in any of our wooded 


parks in varying numbers as it 


follows its periodic rise and fall of 
population, building up to numbers 
some seasons to drop suddenly the 
next, only to repeat. The sudden 
burst of throbbing wings as it rises 
from the ground of the woodland 
path is startling to the unprepared 
Its broad, fan-like tail as it hurtles 
away through the tree trunks pro- 
claims its species plainly, and the 
dull, intense throbbing of its mea- 
sured drumming signalizes its pre- 


sence at a distance 
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BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO 


rnecr 


Ter em more at home in the languorous tropics than in our ster: 
in dense steaming thickets they seem to have no need for contact 
ird than seen. Wordsworth’s lin« 

shall | call thee Bird 


Or but a wandering voic« 


apply to our cuckoos as wel 
as to the European repr 
entative of which they speal 
but which are otherwise s 
different. Instead of a sharp 
ly-barred breast, American 
pecies have an immaculatel' 
creamy one and, in place « 
the “Cuck-koo’ note so fami 
liarly imitated in certair 
clocks it repeats a t 
hkuck-kuck-kuck like 

low measured beating 
clock or bursts on the 

with a harsh, §far-carrving 
cow-cow-cou Nor are our 
two American Cuckoos para 
sitic, except to a limited di 
gree, upon cach other. Thi 
Canadian Cuckoo species at 
much alike but are charac 
terized by having yellow and 
black bills respectively 
ther can be said to b 
ally common in Canada 
Point Pelee is the only 
tional park in which the‘ 
can be reas nably expected 














left and top right 
ANADA JAY OR WHISKEY JACK, AND NUTCRACKER 


Both birds more or less share the name and 
reputation of “Camp Robber from their 
peculations and intrusions about camps and 
temporary wilderness habitation They share 
the natures of clown and knave, their clowning 
s usually mischievous and their knavishness is 
disarmingly amusing. Nothing in camp is 
acred to them from the soap by the wash 
dish to the bacon sizzling in the pan. The ill 
effects of these adventures are soon forgotten 
and repeats can be expected ad infinitum. Both 
ire birds of the wilderness. The Canada Jay 
can be seen in any but the most southern of the 
parks, but the Nutcracker is confined to the 
western mountains and will be met with only 
in those adjacent to British Columbia. Banff 
Park is an excellent place to study their amusing 
antics, where they can be seen in small groups 
or family parties investigating everything their 
sharp bills can pry into and loudly discussing 
their discoveries, their opinions of the world in 
gencral and of the people passing by, oblivious 


upon whom their strictures fall 


Centre right and bottom 
CLIFF SWALLOW 


In many of the parks the mud nests of the Clift 
Swallow are interesting features plastered under 
the eaves of buildings or in continuous masses 
covering square yards of cliff fac They are 
built up of mud, pellet by pellet, into strang 
gourd or bottle shapes with a narrow throat for 
entranc Ihe mud is gathered after rainfall 
from many soft clay pools, in gritty mouthfuls 
ind in lumps adherent to the feet. It is put in 
place with cunning skill to make the hollow 
vessel to contain the eggs. Each fresh lot i 
allowed to dry before more is added. The birds 
work in relay spells, gathering up and plastering 

verishly for a few minutes and then laying off 
wr other business while the drying air consoli 


tes recent additions 












































































































CROSS-BILI 
lop left 


\ strange little bird usually seen in merry 
flocks, with happy Goldfinch-like notes, passing 
overhead from one upstanding evergreen clump 
to another. Once high up in the dense greenery 
they disappear from sight except as an occasional 
individual swings momentarily from a protrud- 
ing bunch of fruiting cones. But as soon as they 
get to work in earnest at the serious task of 
feeding, a light shower of cone-scales slowly 
filters downward, as their curiously crossed 
bill tips remove the seeds they shelter 
[hey are very irregular in appearance, here onc 
day or season, there another, nesting almost 
any time as the spirit or unknown influences 
move them. They can be seen more or less 
regularly in the coniferous forests of the parks 


Photo by Dr. A. A. Aller 


WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 
lop right 


[his aristocratic looking sparrow with pro 
minently white-striped head is a regular migrant 
in all the parks, but it is only in those of the 
western mountains that it can be expected t 
summer. It may be noted that many of thx 
western individuals have not the dark bar 
through the eye continued to the base of the 
bill. These are slight variants of the species 
that have been given the name of Gamble's 
Sparrows 


TOWNSEND S SOLITAIREI 
Bottom left 


\ rather dull and Quaker-coloured bird of thx 
lonely high mountains, not commonly seen by 
any but the mountain climbing enthusiast or th 
sub-alpine explorer. Its song is famous among 
mountaineers, as it seems to breathe the wild 
spirit of the mountain gorges and the rugged 
crags between which it lives. It will be seen 
or heard only in the parks of the western 
mountains 


Photo Dr. A. A. Al 


PINE SISKIN 
Bottom right 


\ little sparrow usually seen in small flocks or 
companies, much like the common Goldfinch in 
flight and voice, but heavily striped and showing 
only glints of yellow. It is a bird of the ever 
greens and, like the Cross-bill mentioned above 
irregular in appearance and nesting. It ma‘ 
be seen more or less commonly in any of the 
conifer-clad parks across the continent 
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ECHOES OF THE BALTIC 


by M. McCDOUGALL 


HE steel-clawed of the Bear has 

been planted again in the Baltic 
While Finland, the little nation “under 
the North Star has carried on its epic, if 
fruitless, resistance against tremendous 
odds, the republics of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, too small for effective resistance 
have lain under the armed occupation of 
the Soviet Union [he measure of their 
sovereignty, treasured and guarded so 
jealously during the short twenty years of 
their independent existence, and vindicated 
by their remarkable political and economic 
achievements during that period, rests for 
the time being at least upon the goodwill 
of the masters of the Kremlin. No one 
can tell what fate lies in store for these 
countries when the storms of this war have 
passed. Under the veiled threats of their 
powerful neighbours they have been forced 
to sign mutual assistance pacts and grant 
military, naval and air concessions which 
are incompatible with their rights as 
sovereign states But after centuries of 
vassalage, seven centuries in the case of 
Latvia and Estonia, they have tasted 
independence, and they have found the 


paw 


256 


draught so much to their taste that they 
are not likely to forego it lightly. Irom 
practically the very hour that the people 
of England were gaining their first charter 
of liberty the Magna Charta in 1215 

up to the close of the last war in 1918, the 
people of Latvia and Estonia were held 
in subjection to alien races. The enigma 
of the Baltic, | might almost call it the 
miracle, certainly the constant source of 
wonder to any one who has lived among 
these peoples, is that seven centuries of 


oppression have failed to destroy their 
courage or their racial individuality. No 


one would have the temerity to forecast, 
in this dark hour, how these little nations 
for all the strength of their racial spirit 
can maintain their independence against 


their Titanic neighbour; but that this 
racial spirit is as nearly immortal as 


anything that exists on this earth, history 
affords ample proof 

Specific mention has been made of 
Estonia and Latvia [heir neighbours 
Finland and Lithuania come, historically 
into a different category. These countries 
have also been under the iron heel of 





they have been ravaged by wars 
and have been in subjection to other races 
as well as the Russian, but through long 
periods through the ages, they have enjoyed 
a national existence [he Lithuanians 
came under the dominion of the Czar in 
the second partition of Poland in 1795 
but they national tradition 
Lithuania was a nation of great power in 


Russia 


px SSESS a 


Central Europe in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries \lone at first, and 
later linked in a_ confederacy with 


Poland, the Lithuanians held, for centuries 
dominion over large areas, their territories 
extending for a period from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea Through the varying 
fortunes of destructive wars, they held in 
Russians from Ukraine 
and lartars, and humbled their inveterate 
enemies, the Teutonic Knights, who had 
conquered their northern neighbours. At 
the Battle of Grunwald in 1410, one of the 
decisive battles of history, the Lithuanians 
and the Poles smashed the empire of these 
Knights of the Sword. It is therefore not 
surprising that with this tradition behind 
them, the Lithuanians, despite their small 
population, still retain a very lively and 
proud national spirit 
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But the heavy hand of foreign domina- 
tion was laid on the Latvian and Estonian 
from the hour when the Crusading Order 
attacked and Christianized the simple 
pagan tribesmen along the eastern Baltic 
shores. ~The horses of the invaders were 
in blood to their fetlocks’ is the story still 
current in Latvian folk-lore, and the future 
these well summed up 
in the description that has been given of 
these Baltic lands as ‘a noble s heaven and 
a peasants hell [hat may have the 
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weakness of any broad generalization; but 
it is true that these simple people, who the 
earliest chronicles describe as quite peace 
ful, who worshipped Perkon, god of thun- 


der, and other deities in oak groves, who 
fished, hunted and sold furs and amber 
to merchants sailing the Baltic, were 


subdued and remained in subjection until 
the Great War. Racial integrity, however 
was never lost It survived in the heart 
of the peasant, who clung tenaciously to 
his ancient language and ancient customs 
lf to-day you enter the house of a peasant 
in the more remote parts ol these countries 
away from the influence of modern in- 
dustrial change, where there is perhaps 
no flooring, where you hear the cricket s 
voice from the great bake-oven on which 
the family sleep, where there is little 
furnishing but the spinning-wheel and a 
few handmade chairs, benches and table 
but where you will receive grave hospitality 
and well-cooked meals; you will feel that 
it is in houses like this that down through 
the centuries the Ark of the Covenant 
of their racial spirit has been preserved 
Who are these people? A good deal 
has been written lately about the origin 
of the Baltic races. The cardinal point 
to bear in mind is that none of these 
nations is Slavic. lo each one of them 
the Russian remains as he has always been 
an alien. On the one hand, the Finns and 
[-stonians are cousins: their languages are 
akin, and bear an attenuated resemblance 
to the Magyar of Hungary [hey come 
of a common ethnological stock, the Ugro- 
Finnish; at some unrecorded time in the 
twilight of history they migrated from the 
lower Urals and the basin of the Volga to 


the shores of the Baltic lwo tribes, the 
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lavasti and Koreli, crossed the Gulf of 
Finland and in time founded the Finnish 
nation. Other tribesmen had come to 
their journey s end; they remained on the 
south side of the gulf and made their 
permanent home on the level wooded 


and well-watered plains which are now the 


land of Estonia [hrough the centuries 
which followed, the sentimental link with 
the Finns was never entirely severed 


When the Estonians crossed the Gulf of 
Finland in 1918 to help their cousins against 
the Reds, the Finnish soldiers shouted 
“Kalevipoeg has come to help us. This 
was the fabled hero of the ancient tribes 
which remained on the south side of the 
Gulf of Finland, a kind of demi-god, a good 
deal like Hiawatha, who taught the 
peoples arts and crafts and had power 
over the animal kingdom. He is still a 
dominant figure in Estonian folk-lore. In 
Kalevala 


the Finnish epic, the exploits 
of similar legendary heroes are extolled 
In the hour of their extremity in 1918 


Finns and Estonians harked back to the 
common fountain-head of their races. It 
was interesting to note that in November 
last, the Russians warned the Estonians 
to demobilize some of their regiments for 
lear they might attempt to go again to 
the succour of their kinsmen. We may 
be sure that Kalevipoeg has been extremely 
restless, but unfortunately his hands are 
securely tied 


[he legendary lore of the Latvians 
who are not related to their northern 
neighbours but have a blood affiliation 
with the Lithuanians, is also full of the 


deeds of Lachsplesis, the Bear Killer, who 
like Kalevipoeg, was the guardian of his 
people from earliest For all his 
prowess he was unable to save his people 
from the ruthless attacks of the German 
Knights; but there is a spot on the Dvina 
River nights, you may 
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still see the waters suddenly disturbed 
while above the troubled surface will rise 
the dark figures of Lachsplesis and a 
lfeutonic invader still locked in their 
death grapple. The Order of Lachsplesis 
is the highest honour that can be bestowed 
on any one by the Latvian Government 
and the spirit of the Bear Killer, in the 
minds of many of the peasants at least 
is still with the Latvians in their present 
hour of trial 

The tribes which originally occupied 
the forests and meadows of Livonia and 
Courland, later incorporated with Latgalia 
in the republic of Latvia, were the Livs 


(whence Livonia), the Kurs (Courland) 
and the Letts. Both in language and 


blood these tribes were closely allied to 
the Lithuanians and also to the Borussians 
(Prussians) of what is now East Prussia 
[hese early Prussians are not, of course 
to be confused with the present inhabitants 
of East Prussia, although the blood of the 
Prussians and Teutons has undoubtedly 


been to some extent intermingled. The 
Crusading Order of Teutonic Knights 


frustrated in their attempts to extend their 


conquests in Palestine by Emir Saladin 
with his Saracens, invaded the eastern 
Baltic lands at the close of the twelfth 


century and practically exterminated the 
Prussians. lhe languages of the Latvians 
and Lithuanians are closer to that used 
in the Vedic literature of ancient India 
than are any other languages of Europe 
Living in forests, guarded by lakes and 
swamps, with little intercourse with the 
outside world beyond a trade in skins and 
amber “the tears of seabirds’ with early 
Mediterranean voyagers, and later, in 
honey and wax as well as furs with mer- 
chants from Lubeck, these tribesmen of the 
Baltic retained their languages in their 
pristine purity. When the Latvians gained 
their national independence after the war 


professors sought to round out their 
language. Ihe long ascendancy of the 


German and Russian tongues in the schools 
had driven the language to the hearth and 


the field; words expressing abstractions 
were lost, and these words had to be 
constructed from Latvian stems lhe 


Latvian language was rich in words that 
related to farm, forest and stream, in the 
names of flowers, birds and animals and 
in the expression of the homely philosophy 


of daily life. It was perhaps perfectly 
natural that with the first breath of 
political freedom, the Latvian people 

















should go to extremes in their work of 
establishing their tongue as the national 
language. It seemed perfectly natural that 
streets in Riga should be designated as 
iela instead of ‘‘strasse , but why so 
many Latvians, who seem to be natural 
linguists, should suddenly find that they 
knew not a word of Russian or German 
and why grand operas had to be sung in 


Latvian instead of the tongue in which 
they were originally written, are matters 
more difficult of comprehension. But art 


conquered race which centuries of thrall- 
dom had failed to do. Guest artists on 
the operatic or concert stage could sing 
in any language they wished. Singers like 


Schaliapin, Smiernow and Petrauskas (a 
Lithuanian) could employ the original 
language of the opera in which they 


appeared. | remember the reception given 
Schaliapin at the Riga opera house on 
his first trip out of Russia after the revolu- 
tion. He sang arias from Boris Goudonow 
and Evgen Onegin in the hated Russian 
tongue, and his audience of Latvians would 
hardly let him leave the stage. The people 
of the eastern Baltic have an appreciation 
and genuine love of good music that the 
average citizen of the North American 
continent might well envy 


[he Lithuanian language was less 
severely curtailed than the Latvian. For 
centuries they were a tree people and 
while for decades under Russian rule 


particularly after a period of revolt in 
or about 1864, the language was forbidden 
in the schools, and no books could be 
printed in Lithuanian, families had their 
hidden book corners; mothers, despite the 
danger, taught their children the language 
of their forebears, and émigrés from 
Lithuania kept up literary Lithuanian in 
\merica 

While the full measure of credit must 
be accorded these small Baltic countries 
for their really remarkable industrial 
development of the past twenty years, 
and for the way they have adapted demo- 
cratic institutions and made them work, a 
special piquant interest attaches to the 
relics of other days that survive, not only 
ruins of castles and other buildings, but 
ancient customs, distinctive peasant cos- 
tumes, folk-songs and dances. When | 
descended to the basement of a great 
cathedral in Vilna, and stood before an 


old pagan altar of Lithuanian tribesmen 
| confess that+I felt a greater thrill than 
when | had looked at robes and sceptres 
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Harvest fields in Latvia 


of Lithuanian and Polish kings in other 
parts of the building. What history lies 
behind those queer looking mounds, the 
tumuli in Lithuania, that remind one of 
the hills of the mound builders in southern 
Illinois and eastern Missouri? On one of 
the islands in the Baltic which the Esto- 
nians had to turn over a short time ago 
to the Russians to serve as a naval base 
for the Soviets, all the women dress in the 
same costume, with short, brilliantly 
coloured skirts and white stockings. They 
wear flowers in their hats, and as they 
work in the meadows, they look from a 
distance like wild flowers. On _ another 
Estonian island all the girls dress in blue 
The peasant costumes seen in other parts 
of the Baltic, though usually only on gala 
occasions, are very picturesque. The coun- 
try songs in Lithuania are very melodious 
and the dances attractive 

In Latvia. a summer festival still 
observed which dates back to the days 
when Perkon, god of thunder, was worship- 
ped on the Blue Mountain, is Lihgo Day 
In old days men brought casks of mead 
(honey wine) to the festival, and women 
brought butter, bread and other food 
The girls wore wreaths of grass and flowers; 
musicians played on a “‘taure’’, made from 
the horn of an ox and on the bagpipe, and 
flowers and corn were burnt on the altar 
to the gods. This was in the day before 
the coming of the Germans. To-day, the 
streets, and particularly the markets, of 
Riga present a gay and beautiful picture 
on Lihgo Day. Just as their ancestors 
did several centuries ago, the women are 
garlanded with grasses and flowers, and a 
spirit of joyousness prevails in celebration 
of the fruitfulness of summer. But the 
Latvian song ‘It is Raining on Lihgo Day” 
shows the lot of the Latvian was not always 
a happy one, and this brings to mind 
another song current in that country which 
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sounds a melancholy note of the travail 
of the people during their centuries of 
servitude. The first stanza, roughly trans- 


lated, reads as follows: “Dear sun, go on 
to God; and give us the holy night. The 
sun has set behind the woods, and | still 
mow for the master lhere is simple 


pathos in the song 

[his servitude unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the white races of mankind, began 
in 1201 when Bishop Albert sailed into 
the mouth of the Dvina River and founded 
the City of Riga. In the Latvian country- 
side there is still the little church called 
Bishop Albert's first church, but from its 
appearance it has undoubtedly been rebuilt 
from its original structure. The Bishop 
was followed by the Iron Men, so called by 
the tribesmen because of the armour worn 
by men and horses. The knights conquered 
the Latvians who lived in small log huts 
without windows or chimneys, roofed with 
bark, and defended with wooden palisades 
[hey Christianized at the point of the 
sword, built roads and castles, cleared and 
cultivated the land. A castle was built 
at Riga from which to wield sway over the 
countryside, and this imposing pile still 
stands on the bank of the Dvina. In later 
years it became the home of the Russian 
Governor of Livonia, and when Latvia 
gained her independence, it was turned in 
part into a museum while part of it served 
as the residence of the president of the 
republic 

[he sway of the landed aristocracy 
beginning in Latvia and southern Estonia 
in the early part of the thirteenth century 
and encompassing northern Estonia a 
century later — continued until the close 
of the War of 1914-18. It survived wars 
and conquests. Estonia came under the 
dominion of Sweden in 1560, and Livonia 
and Courland under that of Poland a few 
years later. In 1660 Livonia was ceded 
to the Swedes, and in 1721 after the wars 
between Charles XII of Sweden and Peter 
the Great of Russia, the whole region was 
drawn into the orbit of government of the 
Czars. But the feudal rule of the Baltic 
Barons, though curbed by both Swedish 
and Russian conquerors who wanted to 
keep their power within limits, was never 
broken. It was buttressed by the penetra- 
tion of German merchants who controlled 
the trade, and formed the bulk of the 
middle class. The building of the Black 
Heads, the Hanseatic merchant guild 
stands in an old square in Riga; there is 
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another in Tallinn, the capital of Estonia 
In later years, however, a good deal of the 
trade was in the hands of the Jews 

Of the nature of the semi-feudal system 
in vogue to the time of the last war, there 
is little space to give details. Measures of 
emancipation for the peasantry came into 
force in 1804, and these were extended in 
the 1860's by Czar Alexander II when the 
world was echoing with the clash of the 


Civil War in the United States, but the 
lot of the country folk of Latvia and 
Estonia still remained most unenviable 
Just as a sidelight, | would mention a 
story told me by a friend who visited 


a baron on his estate a year or two before 
the Great War. Before work began in the 
morning, tenants came on their knees to 
the baron, confessed their faults, kissed his 
hand, and withdrew on their knees. The 
landed caste shared with the Russian over- 
lords administrative posts, the direction of 
police and the teaching profession. In the 
schools it was practically unknown for a 
Latvian or Estonian to get a prize whatever 
the scholars attainments. No _ teacher 
would have had the temerity to award 
such a prize. A few years after the war 
a popular picture depicting an authentic 
drama of pre-war days was shown on the 
screen in Latvia and Estonia. The son 
of a baron loved the daughter of a peasant, 
and wanted to marry her. The baron 
prevailed on a doctor to have the boy 
declared insane and he was confined and 
strictly guarded in a fortress. He made 
his escape, however, and whether by this 
time he was actually insane or not, his 
first act on gaining his freedom was to 
assassinate the doctor. The hatred of the 
people for the Germans found vent in the 
excesses of the Latvian communists during 
the six months of Bolshevik rule from 
December 1918 to May 1919 

Now the entire German population is 
being removed from the three Baltic 
countries by Hitlers orders. This action 
is doubtless a natural result of the entente 
between Stalin and Hitler, and it was 
decided upon unquestionably when von 
Ribbentrop was negotiating with Russian 
authorities in Moscow. One object of the 
plan, from Hitlers viewpoint, was the 
planting of German people in occupied 
Polish territory, but the main objective 
was to remove the minority problem from 
the Baltic areas coming under Russian 
protectorate. The “rights of minorities 
used so often by Hitler as a pretext for 


aggression, might have become a bone of 
contention in the future with Germany s 
ally if the Germans had been allowed to 
remain. Hitler did not want to run the 
risk of having the race cry raised and 
(German intervention demanded. | can- 
not help feeling that the wealth of these 
(Germans as mentioned in despatches has 
been exaggerated. Ihrough the agrarian 
reform measures of the Latvian Govern- 
ment immediately after the war, the great 
estates were divided up among the pea- 


santry In addition to a small amount 
of land, the barons were allowed to retain 
real estate in the cities, but many of the 
landed class were impoverished. Mer- 


chants suffered greatly from the dislocation 
of war-time and in the formative period 
following, and while many Germans were 
doing their part in helping to build the 
industrial fabric of the small republic 
few of them had become very wealthy 
Restrictions, in any event, have been laid 
on the amount of money and valuables the 
emigrants are allowed to take away with 
them. Incidentally, it will be interesting 
to see, when this war comes to an end, to 
what extent the precedent of transplanting 
minorities will be followed in settling the 
Foundaries of states in Central Europe 
When we try to get a true picture of 
the tragic events that have happened in 
the eastern Baltic we must think not alone 
of the distant historical background, but 


of events closer at hand and their after- 


math. With the hands of western nations 
tied by the war, and with Hitlers conni- 
vance. Russia has been free aside from 


inland's definite opposition to indulge 


its desire to ‘protect former Russian 
dominions It is fortilying its’ trontiers 
and in the case of Finland, at least hopes 


to establish a communistic regime on the 


shores of the Baltic. But it requires 
little stretch of the imagination to feel 
that among the motives driving the 


Russian leaders to launch their new Baltic 
policy was the desire to wipe out the humi- 
liation their country suffered at the hands 


of these little nations at the end of the 
Great War. It was not from Imperialist 
but Bolshevik Russia that these countries 


(suards in 
1918 


freed themselves. The White 
Finland drove out the Reds in 
Little Estonia, with its population of less 
than a million and a quarter people, never 
allowed the revolutionary armies to get 
within twenty kilometers of Tallinn, the 
capital It also repelled a Red invasion in 
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December 1924. It was this little nation 
that was first approached by Russia to 
make a pact and deliver islands and ports 
Latvian White forces delivered their coun- 
try from the Red invaders in May 1919 
and Lithuania got rid of its Bolshevik 
army of occupation at the time when the 
Poles drove the Russian armies from their 
country in 1920 

lo illustrate the great difficulties that 
these little countries had to overcome to 
establish their political independence and 
their economic security, let us look at 
events in Latvia. At the close of the war 
a government was set up in Riga but it 
lasted only a few days. The Germans 
retreating from their posts along the 
[vina after the armistice turned over their 
positions to the Red forces advancing from 
Russia. This army occupied Riga with 
little opposition. The story of the six 
months rule of the Bolsheviks in Latvia 
was something of a dance macabre. When 
| first came to Riga, a few months after 
the departure of the Red army, the pall 
of the Bolshevik régime still lay upon the 
minds of the people. Workmen in Riga 
told me of the fears entertained when the 
Reds approached, followed by hopes engen- 
dered by the promises of good times to 
come [he men in the ranks of the army 
entering Riga’ threw biscuits to the people 
along the route, and called out that there 
would be plenty of food for all. When 
fear-stricken citizens attempted to plunder 
warehouses they were stopped by the Red 
soldiers. There was no need of that 
there would be food in abundance for all 
But the scene quickly changed. Rations 
were soon sharply restricted: revolutionary 
tribunals sent thousands of citizens to their 
death in the Kaiserwald, a wood on the 
outskirts of the city [here were the night 
alarms when search parties rapped at the 
doors of the houses with rifle butts looking 
for “‘speculants , those who hoarded food 
or anything else that should have been 
turned into the communal stores. It was 
a genuine reign of terror. Families were 
saved by quick-witted servants, betrayed 
by others. A grotesque commentary on 
the food situation was that the citizens 
were forced to eat the animals of the zoo 
\ story of those dark six months which 
remains with me is this: a pastor was 
forbidden to preach, but he refused to obey 
the injunction. When Sunday came he 
preached to a full congregation In the 
midst of the sermon, Red guards entered 
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and ordered him from ‘the pulpit. He 
calmly obeyed. As he walked down the 
aisle in the midst of the bavonet-armed 
guard, the congregation rose and sang a 
psalm. The son of the pastor was in the 
White army advancing from Courland. 


When the cavalry, having broken through 
the Bolshevik defences swept the 
bridge at Riga, he was among them. _ They 
the prisons, but in the 
courtyard of one was the body of the 
pastor still warm. Before fleeing from the 
city, the Reds had killed all the prisoners 

With the flight of the Red army before 
the White forces, there was no further overt 
act of aggression from Soviet Russia until 
the recent treaty It was, however, not 
quite the end of trouble from the outside 
[he White army itself offered a problem 
once victory was achieved. Colonel Alex- 
ander, an Englishman, was in command 
with him were associated von der Goltz 
a German, and Prince Lieven, a Russian 
and their forces—a motley throng of |_at- 
vians, Germans and White Russians. As 
soon as the Reds showed their heels, the 
German element laid its plans to restore 
the suzerainty of the land-owning class 
but the Latvian soldiers would have none 
of it; they deserted. Colonel Alexander 
now that his work was done, would take 
no part in internecine strife, and resigned 
hiscommand. Meanwhile, Karlis Ulmanis 
the present president of Latvia, a man of 
outstanding ability and force of character 
who might, with reason, be called the 
father of his country, was paving the way 
for the conquest of Latvia for the Latvians 
He had been with Colonel Alexander s 
army in the early stages of its conflict with 
the Bolsheviks, but learning of a plan on 
foot among the German soldiers to hold 
him as a prisoner, he escaped, and, through 
the aid of a British vice-consul at a Cour- 
land was smuggled aboard a vessel 


across 


rode at once to 


port 
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sailing to Estonia. He raised an army in 
southern Estonia and northern Latvia and 
marched towards Riga. At the lown of 
Wenden in Livonia the White army 
clashed with the Ulmanis forces under the 
command of General Ballod, and in spite 
of their numerical superiority, the White 
army was routed. Latvia was saved fo 
the Latvians. but again this not 
the end 

In October 1919, an army 
adventurer, Bermondt, bent upon _ the 
restoration of the power of the Baltic 
barons, faced Riga from across the Dvina 
and rained shells on the city. When I came 
to Riga, about three months after, bare 
walls of buildings along the waterfront 
bore eloquent testimony to the extent of 
the bombardment. The University of Riga 
some distance from the river had its walls 
defaced by shell fire’ But the attack was 
not of long duration. [The Latvian army 
resisted, and was aided by Estonians who 
again came from the North. There were 
also two or three British destroyers in the 
river which played a part in the result of 
the fighting. The commander of the flotilla 
wired London to find out what they should 
do, and the answer came back: “Help 
the Latvians A man who was watching 
the fighting from the corner of a ware- 
house told me that one shot from a des- 
troyer ended the attack. It struck a tower 
from which the Bermondt officers were 
observing artillery fire, and according to 
the mans account, the tower “went up in 
flames’. Bermondts army departed to 
be dispersed in Lithuania, where they had 
been harassed on their way to Latvia 
[his was the last open interference in 
Latvian affairs from the outside until the 
paw of the Bear was recently laid on this 
little country, not by conquest, but by a 
mutual assistance pact involving port con- 
cessions. It is also to be borne in mind 
that the Estonian island of Oesel, now in 
Russian hands as a naval base, commands 
the Gulf of Riga and the approaches to the 
City of Riga 

[rade figures have their place and may 
be encouraging, but they are seldom divert- 
ing, so we will avoid them. There has 
however, been something genuinely inspir- 
ing in the economic as well as the political 
struggles and successes of the Baltic 
countries. They are level lands with agri- 
cultural and forest riches, but their indus- 
trial life received a severe blow in the war 
and its resuscitation was difficult. Riga 
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before the war, was one of the greatest of 
the Russian ports, with a population of 
half a million. Not only was much of the 
produce of Russia exported from Riga to 
world markets, but raw materials imported 
were fabricated in Riga plants and dis- 
tributed to various parts of the Russian 
l-mpire. But with the war and the revolu- 
tion, Provodnik, a rubber factory, formerly 
employing fifteen to twenty thousand 
hands, fell silent; the plant of the Coats 
thread firm was a shell; a_ shipbuilding 
plant on the Dvina was dismantled; a large 
distillery—Riga was renowned for its kum- 
mel operated only to a decimal of its 


capacity. lhe flax business, a source of 


Baltic wealth, was severely crippled. But 
they had their agricultural industry, well 


established through the centuries and now 
in the hands of the small farmer, and their 
forests, preserved by Russian measures of 
conservation which were retained by the 
regulations of independent Latvia. They 
had grit, determination and good leader- 
ship through men like Karlis Ulmanis 
head of the peasant party and formerly a 
professor of agriculture in an American 
midwestern university, and Meierovics 
strong patriot and polished diplomat, who 
represented his country with distinction 
at League of Nations assemblies. Indus- 
try, while still in infancy of its new life 
suffered from the depression, but the work 
of improving scientifically agricultural pro- 
ducts, and of acquiring new markets for 
these products went on. Saws began to hum 
in greater volume along the Dvinas banks 
as the mills prepared timber for British 
(serman, Belgian and French markets, and 


industry in general expanded I recall 
with what pride Mr. Kalnins, Latvian 
l-inance Minister. said to me: “We were 
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the first country in Central Lurope to 
stabilize our It was the time 
when European currencies were bobbing 
about like corks in a stream, or floating 
away like bubbles, and Mr. Kalnins was 
justly proud of his achievement 

When | look back at Riga, the imposing 
metropolis of Latvia, not far from the 
mouth of the Dvina, | recall its waterfront 
and wharves overshadowed by the old 
castle of the Crusaders, its fine parks and 


currency 


opera house, its wide boulevards and 
the narrow, winding, cobbled streets of the 
old town, the Orthodox and Lutheran 
cathedrals, the one with its Byzantine 
dome, the other with its sharp steeple 
the bourse and the Ritter House, where the 
Baltic Barons used to meet, a fine old 
Gothic building. I vividly remember the 


University of Riga, the new government 
buildings and the old = landmark 
Schwarz s restaurant with its beautifully 
carved panelling and its massive oak 
tables. On the shores of the Baltic within 
easy driving distance of the city is the 
Strand, an amazing sweep of sandy beach 
stretching as far the eve can reach, backed 
by low slopes with pine and spruce. In 
pre-war days many wealthy Russians used 
to summer at the Strand, spending the 
winter at Yalta in the Crimea or at Monte 
Carlo. Not far from the Strand is a 
barren acre where each fall flocks of storks, 
harbingers of good luck, congregate, des- 
troy the old birds too weak to travel and 
then take wing to their winter homes in 
the South. It was not far from here that 
| first heard that liquid voiced bird so 
common in the Baltic, the nightingale. 

[he old grey, fortified town of Duna- 
pils (Lvinsk) inland along the Dvina, the 
small winter ports of Ventspils and Liepaja 
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on the Courland shores of the Baltic and the 
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and where still the 
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in this little Baltic 
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On the boundary line between Latvia 
and Estonia is the little town of Walk 
When | first visited it, there were barbed 
wire entanglements down one of its main 
streets marked the international 
boundary, set by an exasperated com- 
mission of the League of Nations. There 
was no earthly way of determining which 
nation should have the town because the 
inhabitants were hopelessly intermingled 
So a blue line was drawn down a street 
on the map of the town, and thus the 
permanent boundary was fixed, but it was 
pretty trying for the people who lived on 
one side of the street and went to work on 
the other or wanted to go to a picture show 
or shop on the other. A visa had to be 
secured and those who issued visas lived 
at lallinn or Riga over a hundred miles 


| hese 


away. It was a grotesque situation, but 
fortunately, it was quickly remedied, as 
indeed, were all questions between the 


two countries. The wire disappeared, visas 
between the two countries were abandoned 
and a customs agreement was soon made 
[he two countries had already made 
common front against dangers that beset 
them, and their far-sighted and patriotic 
leaders realized that hope of survival for 
the small nations lay in co-operation 
lallinn Reval, the capital and 
metropolis of Estonia, overlooks the Gulf 
of Finland and from a short distance the 
stretches of the Baltic. It is an 
amazingly well preserved city, with sec- 
tions of ancient ramparts, arched 
castles and winding, narrow streets 
seem still to echo to the clang of 
making their round with 
[his grey-haired lady 
who has survived centuries Danish 
German, Swedish and Russian rule, still 
wears her ancient finery with a regal air 
and has also adorned herself with modern 
ornaments With the old 
churches, the sharply slanting 
stone steps leading from cobbled streets to 
the club of the Hanseatic 
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armed 
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Black Head, and the more recently con- 
structed domed Orthodox churches and 
Russian buildings, there are the wider 
streets with modern shops. There is doubt- 
less a grim history behind the Gothic 
structures of old Tallinn, but they are 


pleasing to the eye, and the traveller can- 
not but be grateful that they have survived 
the struggles and waste of centuries 

Tallinn came under foreign domination 
when Waldemar II of Denmark, in 1219 
founded the town and episcopal see ol 
Reval. It was the time when crusading 
was the order of the day, when sword and 
cross went hand in hand. But the tribes- 
men of Kalevipoeg did not take kindly to 


subjugation They revolted time and 
again, and in 1343 the Danes, for a pit- 


tance, sold northern Estonia to the German 
Knights of the sword, who had conquered 
the southern part of the country after 
having overrun Latvia. Thus the steel 
gauntlet of the Baltic barons was laid on 
the countryside from the southern bound- 
aries of Latvia to the Gulf of Finland. In 
1521 Sweden conquered the land, ruled for 
two centuries, and in 1721 abandoned its 
sovereignty of the eastern Baltic to the 
legions of Peter the Great, Czar of Russia 

lo the rule of the Swedes, which many 
E:stonians consider was decidedly the least 
objectionable period of foreign domination 
must be credited the founding of the 
University of Tartu (Dorpat) one of the 
most renowned of the seats of learning of 
Baltic lands. It was started by King 
Gustavus Adolphus as the Academia Gusta- 
viana in 1632, and was intended by Gus- 
tavus to be an Estonian institution, but 
it had a chequered life, being closed more 
than once and for considerable periods by 
foreign invaders, and also until recently 
being more German and Russian than 
Estonian. Since the establishment of the 
Republic of Estonia, however, its atmos- 
phere has been that of the country which 
it serves. It has a high scholastic reputa 
tion, and is attended by several thousand 
students 

Medievalism is with you wherever you 
go in Estonia. You see it in the two grim 
fortresses that flank the river at Narva 
one built by the Teutonic Knights two 
centuries before Jacques Cartier sailed up 
the St. Lawrence, the other by Russians 








at the close of the fifteenth century. You 
see it in the Cavern monastery of Petseri 
in the south-eastern part of the republic 
where Ivan the Terrible came to unburden 
himself of his sins, and where pilgrim 
penitents of the Orthodox faith still come 
tor religious comfort and guidance. There 
are many ruins of strongholds of feudalism 
but the blue, black and white flag of 
[-stonia floats over a land that is governed 
by democratic institutions, with a president 
and a parliament of two chambers. Its 
independence, declared in February 1918 
acknowledged by Russia in the treaty of 
lartu in February 1920, and recognized 
de jure by the Supreme Council of the 


league of Nations in January 1921, has 
been firmly guarded. Estonians, like the 
Latvians, had trouble in preventing the 


baron class from reestablishing its hold on 
the country. The foundations of the state 
were momentarily shaken by a Bolshevik 
attack on Tallinn in December 1924, but 
the strong hand of General Laidoner and 
other leaders quickly restored order. The 
debacle of this attempt to bring Estonia 
into the Soviet fold has rankled in Russian 
breasts 

[he industrial growth of Estonia since 
it gained its independence has been quite 
remarkable. As in the case of Latvia, a 
number of industries dependent on the 
Russian market were practically driven out 
of existence. But the land divided up 
among the peasants under the agrarian 
reform measures was cultivated carefully 
with a growing regard for the establishment 
of new markets. Estonian bacon and 
butter were gaining a strong foothold in 
Britain and other Western European mar- 
kets when this war broke out. There was 
a growing export trade in other dairy and 
agricultural products, in wood-pulp, paper 


flax and oil. The forests of Estonia 
suffered from the ravages of invading 
armies in war-time, but four-fifths of the 


wooded area of the country is in govern- 


1 View of the City of Kaunas, capita! of Lithuania 


. , 
Courtesy of Lithuanian Government Press Bureau 


Rural scene in Lithuania 
Pastoral setting in Lithuania characteristic of the 
Baltic Plain 
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intry group in Latvian costume 
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[he forests were taken from 
the landed estates, and the woodlands are 
carefully conserved. Unique among the 
eastern Baltic countries, Estonia possesses 
rich shale oil deposits which, through scien- 
tific into practical methods of 
exploitation, have developed into an im- 
portant industry. Although the existence 
of the deposits was known in old Russian 
days, the development has taken place 
during the twenty years of Estonian 
independence, and the industry which gives 
employment from four to five thousand 
workmen is the product of Estonian 
scientific knowledge and commercial enter- 
prise 

Leaving the home of Kalevipoeg, and 
retracing our steps through the level farm- 
lands and evergreen forests and crossing 
the even flowing rivers of Latvia, let us 
enter for a short time the home of the 
ancient Lithuanians. A thing that cannot 
fail to impress visitors to Lithuania is the 
comparative scarcity of monuments of 
this nations glorious past. In Vilna, 
recently restored to Lithuania through the 
“courtesy of the Soviet Union after 
Stalin's legions had entered stricken Polish 
territories, there are well preserved churches 
and other buildings that date from the 
era when Vilna and Krakow were the dual 
capitals of the Polish-Lithuanian confe- 
deracy. Elsewhere, except for a few hoary 
monasteries and castle ruins, the annals 
of the country seem to have been ploughed 
into the fields, and live only in the printed 
record and modern monuments to national 
heroes. But history, of course, also lives 
in the character of the people and in 
surviving customs 

lo trace just a few milestones in the 
history of Lithuania: in the thirteenth 
century, the disorganized tribesmen were 
united in a single power under King 
Mindaugus to present a solid front to the 
growing danger from the Teutonic Knights 
Mindaugus became a Christian, gained the 
friendship of the Pope, and robbed the 
Teutonic Knights of their excuse for 
attack. But wars with the Knights of the 
Sword continued until at Grunwald in 
1410 Lithuanian and Polish armies smashed 
the power of Prussia. There were constant 
wars against other neighbouring peoples 
and the territories of Lithuania expanded 
The alliance with Poland was forged in 
1386 through the marriage of the Grand 
Duke Jogaila (Jagiello) of Lithuania to 
Queen Hedwig (Jadviga) of Poland. In 
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1501 the bonds between the two nations 
were further cemented when Alexander of 
the house of Jagiello became Grand Duke 
of Lithuania and King of Poland. By the 
treaty of Lublin in 1569 the union between 
the countries became absolute and _ per- 
manent. In most matters, local autonomy 
persisted, but there was joint control of 
foreign affairs and defence. Both partners 
in the confederacy suffered from weak- 
nesses in the Polish constitution, the elec- 
tive kingship, the unbridled power of the 
nobility and the liberum veto, that unique 
custom which gave a single dissenting voice 
in the diet the power to obstruct any 
measure. At the third partition of Poland 
in 1795 Lithuania became a Russian prov- 
ince and so remained until the Great War 

Of the political troubles of Lithuania 
since the declaration of the independence 
of the republic in February 1918, the 
people on this side of the Atlantic are 
pretty well informed from newspaper 
reports. There was the Bolshevik invasion 
stubbornly resisted and successfully held 
in check, and finally defeated at the time 
the Poles were driving the Red armies from 
their land. There was the long and bitter 
dispute with the Poles over Vilna, causing 
the Lithuanian Government to break off 
relations with the neighbouring country 
until March 1938. The sharp exchanges 
between Pilsudski of Poland and Valde- 
maras of Lithuania in Geneva will be 
recalled. For some years a neutral strip 
of territory divided the two countries on 
each side of which sentries mounted 
guard | visited this zone from the 
Lithuanian side under the safe conduct of 
the commandant of the Lithuanian garrison, 
and had the unique experience of driving 
through the only territory in the civilized 
world in which there was no law beyond 
the regulations of the citizens themselves 
And yet perfect peace existed. There was 
the unfortunate history of the port of 
Memel, the arrangement of a free port 
tried out by the League of Nations, the 
coup which brought the port under the 
jurisdiction of Lithuania, and the seizure 
of Memel and the district of slightly over 
one thousand square miles by Germany in 
March 1939 

The Lithuanian countryside suffered 
a great deal from the ravages of war in 
1914-18. A great deal of the woodland 
areas was denuded of its trees. But the 
achievements of these people in the past 
twenty years in industry, agriculture 


education and the art of government have 


been astonishing. This country, like its 
neighbours to the north-east, lies in the 
treat Northern European Plain which 


from the Urals to the coast of 
the Netherlands. Beyond its lakes it has 
no natural fortifications. The capital Kau- 
nas was a key point in a series of Russian 
fortihed areas on the west flank of that 
country and the city bore the imprint of 
its military character. Buildings were res- 
tricted in size, and while there was beauty 
in the ancient churches and boulevards of 
this old city that was founded over nine 
centuries ago, it was not until the era of 
independence that it has blossomed into 
a modern city. It now has a population 
of about 150,000 people. A museum in 
honour of the Lithuanian hero Vytautus, 
who fought and defeated the Prussians in 
1410, the Vytautus University with its 
5,000 students, and new government build- 
ings, have helped to modernize the country s 
capital. Agriculture and forest industries 
have expanded, although the loss of Memel 
means the loss of much of the sawmilling 
business. In cities like Kaunas, Siauliai 
and others, metal and machinery, leather 
textile and other industries have sprung 
into a new life 

While, however, economists will view 
with interest the growth of Lithuanian 


stretches 


ECHOES OF THE BALTI 
industry, and artists will find inspiration 
in the sand dunes along the fringe of the 
Baltic, the main interest of the ordinary 
visitor lies in the character and country life 
of the people. This sturdy, large-boned 
fair-skinned, blue-eyed race is worthy 
of the sympathy, understanding and ad- 
miration of the outside world. Like the 
old Greek sailor, they have kept their 
rudder true through a long age of repres- 
sion. Living in their thatch-roofed cot- 
tages with the long-armed pump in the 
yard, with their cattle and poultry, they 
love the land that gives them their live- 
lihood. In early days, they saw special 
gods in every natural feature, field, flower 
lake and mound, and on some very old 
houses a weathervane of two horses re- 
calls the day when Perkunas, the greatest 
god of all, watched over the family that 
dwelt beneath the roof. The songs current 
in the countryside tell of the love of nature 
in its manifold forms. The ancient gods 
have long since departed, but even now, if 
you look closely at some of the wayside 
crosses and shrines. you may detect 
symbols of old idolatry. This seems to 
typify the changeless spirit of these people 
so indomitable in the face of adversity 
[he tragedy is that at this time, when 
little nations are victims of the larger, the 
population is so pitifully small 





Typical wayside shrine, Lithuania. 
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WESTERN PILGRIMAGE 


by W. H. CURRIE 


( Dias ILIZATION 1s reverting to its noma- 
dic instincts People are becoming In- 
creasingly responsive to the urge to travel 


as the facilities become more and more 
complete. Places that a few years ago 
were remote and inaccessible have been 


brought within reach of the multitude by 
the expansion of our highway systems and 
the development of low-cost transportation 
[he question is no longer “Shall we go?” 
but simply “Where ?” 

[he Province of British Columbia 
offers something unique in scenery to the 
waytarer, be he resident of other parts of 
(Canada, the Empire, the United States or 
other foreign countries. Its mountainous 
terrain and cradled lakes, historic gold 
regions, Its cosmopolitan people present 
an infinite variety to both the layman 
and the scientist. Essentially and _irre- 
vocably Canadian, the British influence is 
manifest; yet, withal, it possesses an 
individuality and atmosphere peculiarly 
its own 

Much of this is due 
situation on the Pacific 
its coasts are washed and its climate 
tempered by the warm current from 
Japan. Some of its charm, no doubt, 
derives from that ocean of romance and 
vivid pageantry. Certain it is that its 
seaboard cities, open and ice-free the year 
around, are unique in their appeal. Winter 
visits them hardly at all, and spring comes 
early to make their gardens bright with 
flowers while less favoured parts are still 
blanketed in snow. Conditions favour the 
srowth of giant trees, and the summers 
are fresh and cool along its forested high- 
wavs 


perhaps to its 
seaboard where 


Highway Development 


British Columbia, though one of the 
younger provinces and one of the most 
difficult from the engineers standpoint 


because of its rugged topography, now ranks 
third in importance in the Dominion 
Highway System. Naturally, the first 
roads were the crude trails blazed by the 
pioneers of eighty years ago, and the first 
substantial improvement was the old 
Cariboo Road, built partly by the Royal 
[-ngineers and partly by contract in the 
vears from 1862 to 1865 to give access to 


to the goldfields. Changing conditions and 


the widening zone of settlement brought 


numerous ramifications, and the system 
began to reach its tendrils farther and 
farther from the parent stem, until the 
advent of the automobile and its swift 
popularity brought about the compre- 
hensive system of to-day 

Few of us give more than passing 


thought to the incredible difficulties which 
faced those early road-builders, or to the 
enormous labour which went into the build- 
ing up and developing of these highways 
of to-day, which have made luxurious travel 
a feature so commonplace that we accept 
it as casually as we accept electric lights 
and decent plumbing 
In the early days 
beset with difficulties. The province's 
rough terrain made it impossible to go 
marching on, up hill and down dale, in 
an undeviating line like the military roads 
of ancient Rome, or to use a modern 
parallel like the highways on the 
prairies, and until fairly recently, many 
places were inaccessible to vehicular traffic 
Picturesque stern-wheelers plied upon the 
larger lakes and breasted the racing cur- 


construction was 


rents of the rivers, while mining camps 
which to-day are thriving cities, were 


reached on foot. Travel by stage coach was 
tedious and costly, and commodities hauled 
laboriously over ungraded waggon roads 
had to be sold at prices almost prohibitive 
When the vast extent of the province is 
borne in mind, and the thin population of 
these days, the magnitude of the problem 
will be realized. At the present time, the 
population of British Columbia — some 
800,000 — is only slightly more than two 
persons to the square mile! 

In the years immediately following its 
union with the Dominion, the province 
which until then was a Crown Colony 
embarked upon a comparatively extensive 
scheme of highway construction, and during 
the period from 1871 to 1880 as much as 
forty-four per cent of its total revenue was 
spent on roads to link up the scattered 
communities. Methods were crude, and 
more thought was given to the needs of the 
moment than to systematic development 
but despite the difficulties of connection 
and settlement, in 1900 British Columbia 
had 5,600 miles of waggon roads to form the 
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nucleus of the present network of 20,000 
miles of fine highways 
Broadly speal ing access to 
remaining 
to lessen the 
barriers to 
exists to-day 
British 
finely- 
conceived and remarkable achievement 
and a splendid asset to the people of the 
province. [he Island Highway on Van- 
couver Island, the I rans-Provincial High- 
Moun- 
tains where they cross into the neighbour- 
ing Province of Alberta, the highway 
through the Okanagan Valley. and the 


modernized Cariboo Road are all superbly 


vive 
every settled part, and the few 
gaps are swiltly being closed 
distances and the 
uninterrupted travel. As it 

planned ior to-morrow 
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scenic routes, and linked at no less than 
eighteen points with the highways of the 
adjoining States of Washington, Idaho 
and Montana 

Conspicuous among the 
that which existed for many years between 
Revelstoke and Golden, in the area known 
as ‘the Big Bend country , a spectacular! 
scenic section in the loop formed by the 
Columbia River where it changes its course 
abruptly from north to south. This gap 
has now been closed by the completion of 
the Big Bend Highway where the scenery is 
magnificent beyond description 


aps 


The Columbia Rive 


From its source in Columbia Lake. in 
the western foothills of the the 
great Columbia River flows northwards 
through the wide trench of the Columbia 
Valley to the Big Bend, where it wheels 
around the butt of the Selkirks and con- 
tinues south for 270 miles to the Inter- 
national Boundary [hat is to say, for 
no less than 460 miles of its length, the 
Columbia River flows through the Province 
of British Columbia 

From Columbia Lake, it winds, no more 
than a shallow brook, to Windermere Lake 
where it begins to gather volume and 
becomes an important stream 

Still cradled high up on the foothills 
and swelled by the waters of the Spilli- 
macheen and the innumerable creeks which 
tumble down the rugged slopes, it holds 
its course in long smooth reaches, through 
a valley backed by stupendous peaks, to 
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the City of Golden. This is a _ typical 
western mining and lumbering town, a 
Left The chasm, above Clinton 


Woods Lake and Causeway, Cyama 
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Radium Hot Springs, Kootenay Nationa 
Park 













































































pleasant little city beautifully situated 
where the Columbia is joined by the 
Kicking Horse, forming the eastern portal 
to the Big Bend 

From Golden the river flows on to 
Beavermouth, soon thereafter to plunge 
into the white smother of Surprise Rapids 
where it falls nearly 100 feet in three miles 
and presently, by another odd quirk of this 
surprising river, into the peaceful calm of 
Kinbasket Lake. This is little more than 
a wider reach of the Columbia, with a very 
definite current where the river gathers 
itself for the long series of rapids known 
as [wenty-one Mile Here, for that 
distance, the Columbia leaps from ledge 
to ledge, one rapid boiling into the next 
almost without intermission, through 
scenery superlatively grand, cliff facing 
cliff across the mad turmoil of the river 

From the ringing gorges of | wenty-one 
Mile’, the Columbia swings majestically 
into the Big Bend, where it changes its 
direction from north to south with a 
suddenness most unusual in rivers of that 
volume. Here it is joined by Wood River 
and from the north by Canoe River (so 
named by the old river-men, who found 
its bark excellent for canoe-building), the 
former a milky stream, the latter dark with 
soil from the upper country, which pours 
into the Columbia at a point known as 
Boat Encampment 

[his whole section is intensely interest- 
ing. On this tiny alluvial flat, formed by 
the silts and gravels of three mountain 
ranges, voyageurs from the earliest times 
were accustomed to rendezvous. From 
east to west, the colourful traffic of those 
days met at Boat Encampment, hauled 
out its boats, lit its camp-fires, and relaxed 
for a while from the rigours of trail and 
waterway. Here too, in 1865, occurred 
one of the most spectacular incidents in 
British Columbias development, when 
miners flocked to the sandbars of the Big 
Bend. Elsewhere in the province the 
surface wealth had, for the time, been 
exhausted, and men were being forced to 
search deeply for the hidden lodes and 
ancient channels; but in the Big Bend, the 
gold lay openly in the river-bed. Travel 
was easy from the Cariboo Road to 
Cache Creek, and a waggon-road was built 
that summer to Savona. From. there 
steamers plied to the head of Shuswap 
lake, where a trail led to the new ‘strike — 


Top Okanagan Valley Along the Cariboo 
Highway: Fraser River with Mt. Cheam in the back- 
ground (centre top); Twin bridges at Cisco (centre 
bottom silver Creek, near Hope (bottom) 
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\nother and much longer route was from 
Portland 

In 1866 the boom collapsed. The 
promise of the richer bars was not sus- 
tained, and the golden dreams were 
shattered. Ihe headlong rush was checked 
became a straggling retreat, and the Big 
Bend sagged and broke 

Swollen now by the waters of Canoe 
River, the Columbia surges around the 
Big Bend to pour itself through the narrow 
gut known as the Rock Slide into the 
terrifying Dalles des Mortes, soon to be 
followed by Priest Rapids (where two 
rench-Canadian priests were drowned 
attempting the river), believed to be the 
fastest stretch of all. Luckily it is straight 
and the river swirls through it at a full 
twenty miles an hour! 

Below Priest Rapids is Downie Creek 
the real centre of the Big Bend gold rush 
and from there to Revelstoke, the Columbia 
behaves itself. Below Revelstoke it widens 
into the lovely Arrow Lakes, and having 
evathered to itself the waters of still another 
great river, the Kootenay, flows on over 
the Boundary to sweep across the North- 
western States to its rendezvous with the 
millions whom it serves 

At Revelstoke, the Columbia is joined 
by the Illecillewaet. Revelstoke is a thriv- 
ing city, a prominent ‘railroad town , in 
a magnificent setting. A remarkable fea- 
ture, and one which the visitor on no 
account should miss, is the twenty-mile 
drive which spirals to the summit of Mount 
Revelstoke, from there the view of the city 
and of the_ glacier-fed Illecillewaet is 
breath-taking. Revelstoke is the western 
portal, as Golden is the eastern, to the 
Big Bend 


lhe Big Bend 

Often the question is asked “Can the 
Big Bend be navigated? It can, by 
thoroughly experienced boatmen, good 
““white-water men , by portaging, poling 
and lining through, but in no circumstances 
should it be attempted unless with such 
competent guides 

Yet from the earliest days of the Fur 
Brigades, the treacherous Big Bend was 
the only thoroughfare, a stubborn and 
apparently unconquerable barrier to un- 
interrupted highway travel 


Glimpses of the Big Bend Highway: Boat Encampment 

RBridee over the Columbia River (top); The Big Bend 

in the Columbia River, 94 miles from Golden (centre 

top), Frenchman’s Gap, 42 miles north of Revelstoke 

Monashe!l Mountains in the background (centre 

bottom); Sullivan River at Kinbasket Lake, 68 miles 
from Golden (bottom) 


Right:—The spirit of British Columbia 
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But a highway finally was built; a 
broad, smooth, well-engineered highway 
and this summer on June 29 the Province of 
British Columbia will present the motoring 
public with the new Big Bend Highway 
from Golden to Revelstoke, or vice versa 
193 miles. For almost its 
entire length it follows the river closely 
rarely and never for long is one out Ol 
sight and sound of it. Everywhere the 
prospect is filled with great vistas of 
splendid peaks, immaculate against the 
blue, their lofty saddles agleam with 
elaciers, their sides furrowed by little 
watercourses, each one adding its quota 
to the mighty river which fills the valley 
with its presence and its power 

Here, only the highway is new; the 
Selkirks, the Gold Range and the Rocky 
Mountains are incalculably old. The river 
chafes in the rocky bed where it has chafed 
through all the ages. David Thompson 
the great geographer of Western Canada 
saw it first in 1807. Could he launch again 

from Boat Encampment, he would run 

through the same fearful channels, would 
steer by the same old landmarks. It is a 
country lost in dreams, silent where once 
it echoed to the chants of the voyageurs 
to the ringing picks and shovels of the 
miners of Downie Creek, a country of 
langorous days and keen, clear nights when 
the velvet sky pulses with the streamers of 
the Northern lights 

lo Canada, the completion of the Big 
Bend Highway is of tremendous import- 
ance. It makes possible uninterrupted all- 
Canadian automobile travel from the 
Pacific Coast to the head of the Great 
lakes, and it remains only for modern 
engineering to solve the problems which 
present themselves in North-western 
Ontario to realize the envisioned highway 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic 

Its completion and opening for tourist 
travel also coincides with that of the 
spectacular new Banff-Jasper Highway in 
the Rockies, which links the world-famous 
that name, and thus opens to 
the traveller from the East or West the 
magnificent grandeur of the national parks 
in Alberta and British Columbia 


a distance of 


| 


resorts ol 


Routes 

lo the person familiar with other parts 
of Canada, a trip through British Columbia 
is an arresting experience. He meets 
farmers and fruit-growers, loggers, miners 
and cattlemen, and old-timers kept young 
by an age-defying faith in this land which 
they have seen develop from youth to 
adolescence and a vigorous maturity, and 
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who came and saw 


Jains a new resp 
wisdom of his fathers 
and settled 

Let him 
Province of 


enter trom the neighbouring 
\lberta by the far-famed Banft- 


Windermere Highway, or the equally 
spectacular route from Lake Louise to 
(solden, and he finds himself at once in 


the splendid National Parks of Kootenay 
and Yoho with their magnificent 
peaks and lofty glaciers, of lakes and 
tumbling cataracts and little Alpine mead- 
OWS spangled with flowers. Here, too, at 
the junction of the Banfi-Windermere 
Highway with the highway to the Big 
Bend, are the well-known Radium Hot 
Springs, where a splendid camp has been 
established 

From this point the road goes on to 
(olden, or a detour takes one to Columbia 
Lake. From Golden to Boat Encampment 
is a distance of ninety-four miles, from 
Boat Encampment to Revelstoke some 
ninety-nine miles 

From Revelstoke the route lies through 
t-agle Pass, a pleasantly scenic section, to 


chaos of 


Sicamous and Salmon Arm on lovely 
Shuswap Lake, which, it will be remem- 
bered, figured prominently in the gold 
rush to the Big Bend. Incidentally, it 


offers some of the finest fishing in British 
Columbia 


Where the Big Ben 1 Highway curves to yilver Tip f alls 


National Park 
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From Saimon Arm the road goes on 
to Kamloops, a charming city, situated at 
the junction of the North and South 


[hompson Rivers, boasting an interesting 


relic in an old cabin, restored from the 
fur-post which stood here in the very 
early days 

Continuing, the highway skirts Kam- 
loops Lake to Cache Creek, where it 


branches off to the Fraser Canyon and 
the coast. Cache Creek is the “jumping- 
off’ point for the Cariboo Road. This 
interesting road follows the Fraser River 
and is rich in memories of the gold rush 
of 1858 which brought the first great 
influx into British Columbia. Many of the 
old road-houses are still in operation, and 
the whole atmosphere is redolent of the 
province s golden youth, when the Cariboo 
Road was a stirring pageant of covered 
waggon and Concord coach, of galloping 
escorts and long spans of mules and patient 


oxen. Clinton, Quesnel and Barkerville 
the latter especially, all have their relics of 
those hectic times, and Prince George 


where the Fraser is joined by the Nechako 
was a fur-post as long ago as 1808. Here a 
highway runs west to Hazelton, remote on 
the banks of the Skeena, 830 miles from 
Vancouver, and the limit of vehicular 
travel. lhe Indian villages in this vicinity 
are particularly interesting with astonish- 
ing collections of totem-poles 

Soon after leaving Cache Creek, Ash- 
croft is seen across the Thompson. Rail- 
road construction in the eighties destroyed 
portions o! the old road and Ashcroft be- 
came the depot for the Cariboo and the 
starting point for the freight and express 
waggons into that region 


/ he | rasel River 


Some fifty miles farther on is Lytton 
grandly situated at the junction of the 
Left Tra with its giant smelters spraw ed alone the 

her "eS t the ( ylumbia 
Riot radled on the west arm ot Kootenay 
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[Thompson and the Fraser. Established in 
1858, it took its name from Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Colonial Secretary at that time. Here one 
may turn aside for Lillooet, a quaint little 
town drowsing on the benches above the 
Fraser, and the point from which the miles 
were measured on the Cariboo Road 

At Lytton begins the spectacular gorge 
of the Fraser Canyon. Not even the Big 
Bend transcends the majestic beauty of 
the Fraser at this point. Deep in its 
rocky bed the river frets and churns, and 
on either side the hills rise steeply, clothed 
almost to their topmost ridges with a heavy 
growth of timber, with here and there a 
bald peak thrusting itself into the sky 
And on either side, mere threads of steel in 
the immensity of the Canyon, run two 
great transcontinental railroads, the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian National 
their heavy trains waking the echoes with 
their wailing whistles 

Half-way through the gorge, the high- 
way crosses the river on a graceful sus- 
pension bridge, a replica of the bridge built 
there by the Royal Engineers in 1863 


Near here is the narrow gut known as 
Hells Gate, where the river goes utterly 
mad, and where Simon Fraser, when he 


explored it to the coast in 1808, was 
frequently compelled to crawl like a fly 
on its stupendous bluffs. It is interesting 
to note that when Fraser travelled the then 
unknown river, he was quite under the 
impression that he was following the 
Columbia! 

leaving the bridge, the highway goes 
on to Yale, a tiny place now but a ‘roaring 
camp’ in the days when fortunes were 
being panned from the gravels of the Can- 
yon. Presently it crosses again just above 
Hope, a lovely spot, and head of naviga- 
tion in the early fifties 

From this point the river flows quietly 


its broad flood vexed no more by chutes 
and rapids. Chilliwack, another charming 
little citv, is the hub of the richly fertile 


Fraser Valley, which, with its orchards and 














Parliament Buildings 


farms and sleek dairy herds, is literally “‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey 
Here the traveller to the coast 
choice routes. He may follow 
highway from Chilliwack, or cross by 
the far-famed Harrison Hot 
Both highways are excellent 


Veu 
Westminster is a substantial city 
and second only to Vancouver. In 
Colonial days it was the capital of the 
Crown Colony British Columbia, just 
as Victoria was capital of the older Colony 
of Vancouver Island. The two were merged 
in 1866 when Victoria became the seat of 
sovernment [he City of New Westmins- 
ter, incorporated in 1860, has grown 
steadily in industrial importance. Its site 
admirable, on a sunny slope with a 
splendid view the broad, brown flood 
of the Fraser and the great bridge which 
spans it there 
rom New 
scant twelve miles 
ficult to remember that Vancouver, now a 
the growth of little more 
vears. Normally, her magni 
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the 
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toria, British Col 


IMOid 


ficent harbour is the resort of ships from 
every port from the Bering to the Baltic 
and the lines of her commerce 
to every quarter of the globe. Aeroplanes 
now fly to her landing-fields like homing 
pigeons, vet within living memory, the site 
of Canadas third city was a tangle of 
timber and tenuous trails, her shipping 
limited to a few square-riggers 

\ strange admixture of untrammeliled 
nature and polished sophistication, an odd 
commingling of Last and West, Vancouver 
arrests the attention and intrigues the 
imagination. One passes from the roaring 
canyons of the streets to the cloistered still- 
Stanley Park: turns from contem- 
plation of thronging sidewalks to where 
the white aloofness of “the Lions’ domi- 
nates a solitude almost primeval, and sees 


she casts 


ness Ol 


still, wistful traces of the tiny frontier 
town of hity vears ago 
[here is a vantage-point in the park 


from which one gazes down upon the flow- 
ing tides of the Narrows spanned by the 
soaring “Lions Gate to the 
timbered heights of the opposite shore ; and 


Or across 


if one is fortunate, one sees a squat freighter 
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beating in, still crusted with the sprays 
of the Pacific 

The Okanagan Valley 


For the highway through the Okanagan 
Valley, one enters at Osoyoos on the 
International Boundary, where a Custom- 
house was opened in 1864 to accommodate 
the miners bound for the East Kootenays 
and the Big Bend. This is the “Dry Belt 
but irrigation has wrought wonders and 
converted almost the whole valley into a 
veritable garden. At Oliver instance 
no less than 7,000 acres have been brought 
and this richly-cultivated 
section clearly what can 
with a little water on those reluctant hills 
and 


for 
under irrigation 
shows be done 
benches 
Penticton is a little town at the 
of Okanagan Lake, embowered in orchards 
and wondertully attractive in its setting 
lhe lake itself is some eighty miles long 
nowhere wide, with both’ banks 
showing the same formation of low cliffs 
sand, scored with deep arroyos 
with neat orchards perched between, and 
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behind them, long easy slopes mottled with 
the shadows of the sailing clouds 

[he highway skirts the west shore 
through the pleasant little towns of Sum- 
merland and Peachland to Westbank 


where a modern ferry carries one across 
to Kelowna. This is a busily prosperous 
city, with broad tree-lined streets, and 


the land around checkered with orchards 


and market-gardens. Near here is Oka 
nagan Mission, where the Church first 


planted its banner, in 1857, on the main- 
land of what is now British Columbia 

Between Kelowna and Vernon the 
highway hugs the shores of two quite 
impressive lakes, Woods and Kalamalka 

Vernon lies spread at the foot of a long 
grade, and makes a pretty picture in its 
umbrageous setting. Important now as a 
centre for the growing and packing of fruit 
and the shipping of produce, it had its 
origin in a cross-roads store opened in the 
early eighties. Later it took the name of 
the Vernon Brothers, owners from 1864 
of the widely celebrated Coldstream Ranch 
later owned by Lord Aberdeen, and now 
by the Buchanans 

Armstrong and Enderby are busy little 
towns in a district of richly diversified crops 
and _ truck-gardens [his district 
experienced a_ short-lived gold rush in 
1863, until attention was diverted to the 
Big Bend. Six miles beyond Enderby. the 
highway to the right leads toRevelstoke 
the Big Bend’s western portal 


too 


The Historic Kootenay Region 
l-rom Osoyoos, the traveller may turn 
east and follow the International Boundary 
through a country which has much in 
common with the Cariboo. Gold 
found at Rock Creek, some thirty miles from 
Osoyoos, in 1861, and a road actually was 
commenced from Hope to give access to 
the strike. The project languished and 
died as attention became centred on the 
upper reaches of the Fraser, but in | 864 it 
was revived with the finding of gold in 
exciting quantity on Wild Horse Creek 
a tributary to the Kootenay. Access was 
possible only through the United States 
but presently a party set out to prospect 
a route from Lytton to Kamloops, and 
thence to Shuswap Lake and the Columbia 
which they panned for gold so successfull, 
as to precipitate the rush to the Big Bend 
in the following year 
\nother party (the Dewdney) reopened 
the trail from Hope, and went on by Rock 
Creek and the Kettle River to Midway 
thence by Grand Forks and Christina 
Lake to the Columbia, and from there by 


Was 











\Nlovie and Cranbrool to Wild 
Creek at its junction with Kootenay near 
l-ort Steele [heir route is closely followed 
by the Highway from Osoyoos to I rail 

(sreenwood is a pleasing little town 
surrounded by hills rich in copper ore, with 
some famous mines in the vicinity, and 
although its mining activities have been 
curtailed for some years, its properties 
still show promise 

(srand Forks is one of the older towns 
a mining centre with a substantial backing 
of agricultural activity, and close by is 
Christina Lake, named the 
daughter of the trader at Fort Colville in 
the middle forties 

l-rom Grand 
pleasant drive 


lovely for 


forks to Cascade is a 
and at Cascade begins a 
long and somewhat arduous climb which 
brings one eventually to scene 
of some of the most thrilling episodes in the 
yovinces mining history. In the early 
the stampede to the Big Bend, a 


number Of prospectors made Casual inspec- 





Rossland 


Gavs Ol 


and deemed it not 
worth a second glance. Some twenty vears 
later came other men, who staked several 


tion of the Rossland area 


claims from which was brought in the 
vorld-tamous Le Roi, afterwards sold for 
$4.000,000' In the same group of claims 


were the War Lagle and the Centre Star 
the fame of which was dimmed only by the 
incredible Le Roi, and in the years which 
have elapsed since that casual, almost 
scornful, inspection by the pioneers of the 
Big Bend, the mines of Rossland have 
produced to the value of over $80,000,000 
of which some $60,000,000 was in gold! 
Close by is Trail with its giant smelter 
sprawled along the benches above the 
Columbia. The original smelter from which 
this huge plant has developed was built 
to handle the ores from the Rossland 
troup, but was supplanted later by a 
smelter at Northport in Washington 


Historic Nelson 


l-or the next twenty miles, the highway 
follows the Columbia to Castlegar 


where it 
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crosses to Brilliant In this vicinity, the 
[ukhobors, religious refugees from Russia 


who claim close kinship with the Don 
Cossacks, are prominent. Here the 
highway leaves the Columbia for the 
Kootenay, which it follows to Nelson 


situated on the 
west arm of Kootenay Lake. Mining and 
fruit-growing are its chief activities. It 
dates from the middle eighties, when it was 
known first as Stanley and later as Salis 
bury, until a compromise was effected by 
naming it for Lieutenant-Governor Hugh 
Nelson \ highway leads directly from 
Nelson to Spokane W ashington 

\ stout stern-wheeler carries traffic 
across Kootenay Lake, and the highway is 
resumed to Cranbrook, a city which found 
its nucleus in a Catholic Mission. Mining 
and lumbering are its main interests, but 
is plentiful, and the scenery and the 
properties of its high altitude make 
from Cranbrook, a 
Kimberley and the 


a lovely city, beautifully 


Came 
tONnIc 
it a 


ct 
FOOU 


popular centre 


road leads to 
ulli Mine 

Fort Steele, scene of the spectacular 
episode of Wild Horse Creek, is eleven miles 
from Cranbrook, on the highway to Golden 
and the Big Bend. [nthe summer of 1864 
the excitement here was at its height, and 
Wild Horse Creek had all the aspects of 
another Cariboo. But here, as in the 
Cariboo, men refused to rest content. The 
easier workings were soon exhausted 
Richer diggings beckoned, and they began 
to leave, some on snowshoes and some by 
the perilous passage of the Columbia, for 
the bars of the Big Bend. Before the close 
of 1865, Wild Horse Creek was abandoned 
to the patient Chinese 

Midway between Cranbrook and Fort 
Steele is the highway to Fernie and the 
Crowsnest into Alberta. The coal 
wealth of this area was apparent as early 
as 1845, and forty vears later competent 
authorities declared it to be one of the 
most valuable coalfields in Canada. Con- 
struction of a railroad through the Pass 
gave impetus to its development and at 
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Coal Creek and Michel were two of the 
largest coal mines in the Dominion 

From Fort Steele the highway follows 
the Columbia Valley to Canal Flats. where 


little more than a mile of sandy soil with 
a scattered growth of pine separates the 
Kootenay River from the headwaters of 
the Columbia. To the imaginative person, 
the spot is most impressive. To the west 
lies the vast confusion of the Selkirks, like 
a fortress built by warring whose 
voices growl and mutter from the ramparts 
while to the north and south sweep the 
two great rivers like an enclosing moat 
bridged by this narrow causeway. Beyond 
the flats, the road ascends to the benches 
overlooking Columbia Lake, where the 
Columbia leaves the lake as a tiny stream 
known locally as “the Channel 
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[he Island Highway bears less directly 
on the Big Bend. This remarkable road 
traverses the east coast of Vancouver 
Island from Victoria to Menzies Bay, a 
distance of 186 miles, and introduces the 
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traveller to a scenic wonderland of in- 
comparable charm 

Victoria, the capital of British Columbia 
and one of the finest residential cities on 
the American Continent, stands on the 
extreme southern tip of the Island. It is 
largely open to the sea, its ocean shipping 
sheltered by a curving breakwater, its 
inner harbour a land-locked basin §sur- 
rounded by cropped lawns and dominated 


by the stately pile of the Parliament 
Buildings. Victoria is a warmly attractive 
city, fortunate in all its approaches, with 


splendid views from its waterfront of the 
snow-capped Olympics and the more dis- 
tant mainland ridges Nearby is Esqui- 
malt, Canada’s naval base on the Pacific 
with its huge dry-dock and its streets 
named for ships and sea-lords of the 
British Navy, which used it as a base 
for many years 

Like so many of our western cities 
Victoria had its origin in a trading-post 
From 1849 to 1866, Vancouver Island was 
a separate Crown Colony. It was merged 
in that year with the mainland Colony of 
British Columbia, and continued on that 
basis until it threw in its lot with the 
Dominion in 1870 and became a province 

From Victoria the Island Highway 
runs almost due north over a delightfully 
scenic section known as the Malahat, where 
it reaches an elevation of 1,250 feet. From 
there it goes on through a series of small 


cities, some of them charmingly pretty 
[Duncan, for instance, has all the appear- 
ance of a little English market-town 


Ladysmith and Nanaimo are more indus- 
trial, but beautifully situated on spacious 
harbours. Parksville and Courtenay are 
pastoral, like Duncan, and Campbell River 


and Menzies Bay are logging centres. From 
Parksville, a highway a portion, really 
of the Transprovincial Highway reaches 


across the island to the Albernis, busy with 
logging camps and mills. A logging opera- 
tion as conducted on the coast is a gigantic 
enterprise of men and machinery and a 
sight to be remembered 

Vancouver Island is noted for its 
splendid fishing — is, in fact, industrially 
and scenically, a complete compendium 
of everything the province has to offer 


The Transprovincial Highway (which 
with the completion of the Big Bend 
section, becomes in effect the  Trans- 


Canada Highway) begins at Port Alberni 
[he Georgia Strait intervenes between the 
island and the mainland, but regular ferries 
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operate between Nanaimo and Vancouver 
Seattle and Port Angeles, so that the 
island is easily accessible 


Fish and Game 

British Columbia s profusion of lakes 
and rivers, and its prolific coastal waters 
make it an anglers paradise.) [The Kam- 
loops rout, common to most of the larger 
lakes, grows to immense size, and the 
Steelhead ranks high among the _ pis- 
catorial middle-weights. There are five 
species of Salmon indigenous to the coast 
but only two, the Spring and Coho, will 
take the lure Both offer fine sport the 
(Coho being acclaimed by some as a rival to 
the Steelhead in gameness Ihe Ivees 
abnormally large Spring Salmon) are com- 
monly caught around Campbell River and 
Port Alberni, running as high as _ sixty 
pounds. The province is singularly fortu- 
nate. too, in its world-famous wealth of big 


game 


\lternative Routes 

In conclusion, a few suggestions for the 
traveller to whom the time factor must be a 
consideration. Where all routes have much 
the same scenic value, choice becomes large- 
ly a matter of days. When the visitor has 
the time, the ideal trip would be from 
Seattle or Port Angeles to Victoria and 
thence to Nanaimo and Vancouver. The 
capital city and the island are quite 
definitely worth a few davs, and a few days 
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can be spent very profitably in and around 
Vancouver. From there he would go on 
through the Fraser Canyon to Kamloops 

a good days drive from Vancouver and 
so to Revelstoke, another day. Revel- 
stoke s scenic drive and the circuit of the 
Big Bend would occupy a day, and a longish 
day would take him down through the 
Columbia Valley to Cranbrook and the 
Boundary, or to Fernie and the Crowsnest 
Pass. One might call that a ten days tour 
fourteen days would allow him to turn 
aside at Cache Creek and go up through 
the Cariboo to Prince ¢ secorge If he thinks 
the Big Bend worth seeing twice and 
most people will agree that it is he might 
turn around at Golden, and from Revel- 
stoke go around by Vernon, a day's drive 
and thence through the Okanagan Valley 
to Osoyoos; he would need twelve days for 
that, or sixteen if he took in the Cariboo 
[he complete circuit that is to say, from 
Victoria to the Big Bend, down the Colum- 
bia Valley, and thence through the boun- 
dary country to the foot of the Okanagan 
Valley, up through the Okanagan and back 


to Vancouver — would occupy fifteen days 
or call it twenty-one if he goes around by 
the Cariboo \nd they would not be 
strenuous days [wo hundred and fifty 


miles or thereabouts constitute a good 
day s journey in British Columbia. It is not 
a country through which one feels disposed 
to hurry 





Brockton Point, Stanley Park, Vancouver 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Arthur L. Neal, whose previous article “Four 
Million Dollars a Day dealing with Canada’s 
export trade, met with such general approval, 


contributes in this number “South of the Border 
and North’’, the two-way trade which flows between 
Canada and the United States. A native of Nova 
Scotia, Mr. Neal was educated at Acadia University 
and at the London School of Economics, London 
University, England \t present acting-chief of 
the External Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
the writer has been Statistician for this branch for 
eleven years. Specially prepared maps and charts, 
and the co-operation of governments and industries 
from coast to coast in contributing pictorial matter, 
further implement an exceptionally informative and 
useful text 


Percy A. Taverner, world authority on birds, 
and well known to readers of the Journal, writes in 
this issue on “Birds in Canada’s National Parks”. 
Anative of the Royal City of Guelph, Ontario, Mr 


Taverner has been ornithologist to the National 
Museum of Canada since 1911. For the past 
twenty-nine years he has travelled widely over 


Canada studying birds from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the West Coast He conducted detailed ornitho- 
logical observations at Churchill on Hudson Bay 
and accompanied the Government Northern Patrol 
north to Ellesmere Island. He is author of numerous 
scientific papers in ornithological journals and under 
Museum and other government auspices Among 
the latter Birds of Canada is still obtainable from the 


Museum. Mr. Taverner is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Fellow of the American Ornitho- 
logists Union and Colonial Member of the British 


Ornithological Union, is affiliated with numbers of 
other ornithological and natural history societies 
and is President of the Ottawa Field Naturalists 
Club 


Morris McDougall, native of Ottawa and grad- 
uate of the University of Toronto, contributes in 
this issue an illuminating article dealing with the 
three Baltic countrics, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia. He brings to his task a wealth of post- 
graduate experience and judgment as auditor, 
writer, novelist, newspaper correspondent, Field 
Artillery officer in the War of 1914-1918 and Third 
Afghan War, 1919, and six years in the timber business 
in the Baltic where constant travelling throughout 
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the countryside and regular contact with such places 
as Warsaw, Vilna, Danzig, Revel and Helsinki pro- 
vide authoritative backgrounds for his articl 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Readers of the Journal who have commended our 
series of timely articles dealing with European 
countries, initiated with “Poiand’s Fight for 
Freedom” in October last, may be assured of their 
continuance. Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Iceland, 
The Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, Turkey and 
the Axis countries, Germany and Italy, are included 
in the scheduled contents for the coming months 
\rrangements have now been completed for an 
important series of articles designed to inform our 
readers regarding the products of Great Britain 
how, where and by whom they are produced and 
their relation to Canada and Canadians 

Editorial policy of featuring Canadian subjects 
will continue. Canada’s wealth of natural resources 
her people and industries afford an infinite variety 
of material which we will continue to explore 

The June issue, under the title “Canada’s Air 
Force Overseas” will initiate a series of articles 
planned to record Canada’s participation in the 
present war 

The Society's 1940 plans for new Kodachrom« 
motion pictures and other work in the geographical 
research field will be announced next month 





AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


South-eastern Surrey, by RICHARD WYNDHAM 
London: Batsford, 1940, 8/6 net) is dedicated to 
the arm-chair travellers of the second Great War 
The author calls it a last look round Sussex, Kent 
and Surrey, his beloved home district. If we have 
a bit of a heartache to find that he was called up 
on active service before he could complete his 
survey as he would have wished, we can be all the 
more grateful for a chance to see the lovely country 
of Downs and Weald and seashore through his 
eyes. They are the eyes of an artist with a rich 
store of antiquarian and historical knowledge, a 
flair for good stories and a charming wit. Under 
his enthusiastic guidance we journey leisurely by 
side roads and through little villages and lesser 


towns seeing many rare beauties of landscape, 
winding streets of quaint old houses, inns and 


churches, tiny rivers and seashore glories of cliff 
and cove We “mourn with him awhile’ over 
modern innovations and depredations of trippers 











SHERWOOD FOREST CAMP 


OO OOOO OOOO OOOOOOS tor Boys 6 me 17 SOCOSOOOSOOOSSOOOOOOOS 


Situated on Boshkung Lake in the heart of the lake district of Haliburton 

Highlands, Ontario, it provides a healthful happy adventurous holiday. 

Conducted by an experienced Forest Engineer, assisted by a competent 

staff with Christian ideals. 

Over 2 miles of shore-line; extensive woods interlaced with riding trails; no 
xison ivy; beautiful, safe, sandy beach; wonderful canoe trip territory. 

Varied activities to suit different age groups. 


Eight week season $175, half period $90, 
LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


C. H. IRWIN, Director 


weekly rate $24. 





33 Glenwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. | 
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A reprint of the back outside cover of this issue (size 12’ x 814") may be secured by writing to the Advertising 
Department, Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada Limited, P. O. Box 1320, Montreal 
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but the impressions that remain are full of enchant 
the place-names sing of Saxon and 
Saxon settlements ending in den and 
dens were dells and the ‘hursts 
wood Ihe -hursts lie scattered along the Kent 
Ditch: Hawkhurst, Sandhurst, Ticehurst, Wadhurst 
Sissinghurst [he unlike the -hursts 
belong exclusively to Kent: Bethersden 
Biddenden den, Rolvenden, Eagles den 
Silverden and Dingleden, they lie in a 
the Ditch In the 
Wyndham is particularly happy and 
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monument many ol 
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Batsford This is the 
British Heritag ibly 
illustrated, which brings a 
rich treasure 
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1940 7 ity 


by HARRY 


cri written 


vivid realization of the 
fervently pray may be 


which we 
t thi bk 


pared or future 
plot, this earth, th realm, thi 
The ¢ of England by the same 
now in its fourth edition [his book 
different angle, with the cathedr: 
nd colk church tf the Middk 
ling through England one constantly 
the size and magnificence of the many 
and abbeys, some, alas, in ruins, but 
its own beauty and distinction. We wonder why 
they are so often built in remote valleys or far 
from populous centres, how they came into existence 


~¢ d 


= 


authors 
irom 


athedral 
deals 
ls, monastic 
\ges Travel 
marvels at 
churches 
each with 


rat< 


the ways and means that went to their construction 
the ritual needs they were built to serve, and their 
fulfilment in their planning and arrangement. We 
realize that all architectural styles and fashions 
have their structural basis, but we want to gain 
some idea of how the builders came to evolve the 
forms they did and why these forms were modified 
or altered by later generations In addition we 


want some mental picture of the church in its 
medieval prime which will help us to appreciate the 
purpose as well as the craftsmanship of its internal 
and external fittings \ll these and many other 
questions are answered in this splendid book 


The six chapters headings are: How it was 
used, How it was planned, How it was built, How 
it was designed, How it furnished, and How 
it has survived Practically every great church 
of consequence appears in text and picture The 
illustrations are fascinating Not only are there 
very beautiful photographs of the churches, of 
their crypts and doorways, choirs, shrines, lady 
chapels, vaulted ceilings, windows and monuments 
but excellent drawings and reproductions of old 
paintings and missals further elucidate the text 
Helpful diagrams show medieval vaulting, various 
designs of bays and buttresses, eastern terminations 


Was 


and cathedral plans, and there are delightful 
little cuts such as “A craft workshop for effigies 

Henry III sternly admonishing his workmen 

Freemasons, roughmasons and carriers at work 

and “A Salisbury processional diagram for the 
ejection of penitents on Ash Wednesday 

Xx 





1940 

[he authors feel that English major church 
planning represents an achievement of which the 
British have every reason to be proud Che results 
are both intrinsically national and distinctively, 
varied, and if we are bereft of much which may b« 
keenly regretted, we can and rejoice in the 
richness of the scattered heritage which remain 
Each is noble and stately in its design in its con 
struction, in its detail and in its craftsmanship 
and we can honour and admire the band of unknown 


masters whose work can thus for all time be appre 


do 


ciated and reverenced Yea, saith the Spirit 
for they rest from their labours and their worl 
do follow them 


E. Forsey 


Environment and Conflict in Europe 


by the American Geographical Society, New Y 
N.Y Price $1.00 to $1.50 This publicatior 
primarily a single lithographed sheet disp! 


cighteen maps of Europe, and 
pamphlet of explanatory material 


ACC( 


The principal map is on a scak 1: 4,000,000 
It is entitled Central Europe and includes that 
portion of the continent north of a line from Gibr 


tar to the Sea of Marmora to a parallel! of latitud 
ibout seventy miles north of Stockholm and fron 
the Irish Sea on the west to the Black Sea and th 
vicinity of Leningrad on the east Thi 
presents the main physical features, railroads nd 
highways and political boundari 

Ihe surrounding maps, on scalk from | 
50.000.000 to 1: 2.500.000 indicate the tollowir 
features of importance in a war economy, densits 


of population, land types, climate, mineral resource: 


navigation, trade routes, international trade valu 
use of land, languages etc There is also a map ot 
the world on a modificd Mercators projection 
showing world powers 

[he accompanying pamphlet lists the sourc« 
of all the information appearing on the map and 
is thus in the nature of an abbreviated bibliography 
It also contains a ready reference index to th 


place-names appearing on the maps which may b 
easily located by a system of coordinates. A map 
of Finland is also included here 

[his publication will assure the amateur tactician 
of many happy hours and aid the student of Euro 
pean politics and economy to an understanding of 
recent events and probable future trends 

It is unfortunate that the northern Scandinavian 


areas are not included for, since publication, thes« 
areas have almost monopolized the attention of 
the world 


Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces, by « \ 
DAWSON and EVAR. YOUNGE, The Macmillan Co 
of Canada, Toronto Price: $4.50 


This book is Volume Eight of the series *( 
dian Frontiers of Settlement a 
related but independent studies of various phase: 
of Canadian expansion and development. I[t pre 
sents a detailed and exhaustive investigation of th 
social conditions obtaining in the Prairie Provinc« 


ana 


series of closely 


and traces their growth from the simplicity ot 
frontier life to the complexities of to-day 
Underlying the whole work runs the them« 


appearing in the second chapter in a quotation fron 
Walter Prescott Webb life as it was in 
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reality logical, perfectly in accord ultimately 
with the laws laid down by the inscrutable Plains 

[his theme is developed analytically by examining 
first the physiographic aspects of the country, then 
the customs and ocations of the peopl as they 

from these aspects 

No attempt has been made to woo the reading 
but rather to provide for the student 
ociology and economics a reference book shorn 
extraneous and inferential material. Scant atten 
centres of population since 


iblic en O1O% 


n is given to largc 
cities and towns is largely standardized 


id n no major feature whether on th 
or in the industrial East. What is indicated 
their effect on the rural community as foci of 
c d industr 
() I h hand tl wriculturalist is di 
cted with meticulous car¢ His individua! charac 
cs and problems receive the closest scrutiny 
1 provide the key to thos cial development 
culiar to the prairies which ar verally treated 
ch h ac home, religious, educa 
|, social, and vocational life is treated analyti 
nd statistically 
Indeed, the tabulation of all manner of informa 
nusually complete for a work of this natur« 
vid a sound factual basis on which to 
ld for the future But the very completenc 
ibles may tend to defeat their usefulness t 
the most earnest reader, requiring, as they 


iter concentration than would a graphical 


undoubtedly a valuable contribu 

Canadian literature lo many it will give 
¥ conception ol The West which is too often 
reted by those living beyond its borders 
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Department of Mines 


Munister 


Hon. E. Rochette, K.C. 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Quebec Bureau of Mines 
annually publishes geological 


maps, as well as_ booklets 
| dealing with all phases of 
| mining. 


1] These may be had on a request 
1] addressed to the Director, 


BUREAU OF MINES 
QUEBEC CITY 
CANADA 
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| in securities 


or real estate can safe- 
guard their capital and 
income only by giving 
them constant care. Many 
busy men and women 
find that the only way 
they can do this success- 
fully is by making use of 
our Management Service. 


Ask for details. 


THE ROYAL TRUST 
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- to Québec and tour mountains and majestic sea- 
4 the gorgeous rugged scenery coast, unspoiled by the march of 
of Gaspé, with its mountains and time ... untrammelled by the 
its sea, its Percé Rock and Bon- hustle and bustle of today . . 
aventure Island. Inland again, you drive through 


Here, where the hospitable des- the soft beauty of the Matapédia 


. Valley on yo v ac 
cendants of some of our earliest . your way back to 


. uébec City. 
settlers welcome you to a famed Q t; 


peninsula, you'll tour the Shore Ever tried a French Canadian 
Road through the scenic splendors vacation? A vacation in the land 
of Gaspé -—- through Montmagny, where Old World and New World 
Old-World Kamouraska, Riviére- meet and are one? Come to the 
du-Loup, Rimouski, Matane and Province that’s so near and neigh- 
on down the coast... Here you'll bourly La Province de Québec. 
find that subtle blend of towering Try it this year! 


WHERE TO GO - WHAT TO SEE 
Montréal, Hull and the Gatineau Valley, the Laurentians, the St. 
Maurice Valley, Québec City, Laurentides Park, Lac St-Jean and 
Chicoutimi, Charlevoix-Saguenay, Eastern Townships, Abitibi and 
Témiscamingue. 


For maps and descriptive lit 
erature, apply to your home 
travel agency, automobile club 
Chamber of Commerce, rail 
way, steamship or bus office 
or write direct to La Pro 

vince de Québec 

Tourist Bureau 


Québec, Canada 







; TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBEC*+ CANADA 
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INDIANS ASSIST WAR WORK 
Canada’s Indians continue to do their part in 


donating funds to enable service organizations to 


carry on war work, according to the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources 
Reports from Ontario agencies reveal that at a 
recent council meeting the Rice Lake Indians voted 
one hundred dollars to the Red Cross Society and 
a like amount to the Salvation Army. Earlier in 


the year the Council of the Six Nations at Brantford 
voted one thousand dollars to the Red Cross, and 
the Mississaugas at New Credit dipped into their 
band funds for one hundred and fifty dollars for the 
same purpose 

\ppreciative of the personal freedom enjoyed 
under a democratic form of government, the Indian 
people, in common with other Canadians, are assist- 
ing the nation’s war effort in every possible manner 
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@ SEATTLE fast 
Alaska-Princess Cruises —9 days $105 
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BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL .. . famed for 
luxury and good food. You'll stay here on your 


all-expense tour. 


@ Go and return from the Pacific Coast through 
the Canadian Rockies on your vacation. 165-mile 
steamship trip included in your ticket between 
Vancouver and Seattle . . . stopping at Victoria. 


The Chalet on the edge of beautiful Emerald Lake 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


All-expense tours 





1 upwar Includit 126 mi i 

h accommodatior ¢ Be g B 

d) June 8 2 to 6 thr g s! 
ow rail fares to Banff, Pacific Nerthwest, Caliternia i 
4° an 1 Pacific nditioned trains 
zz “ ° , Pacific 
Victoria Glacier seen from the shore of lovely 
Lake Louise near the charming Chateau Always carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques. 
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